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ELKIN MATHEWS’S NEW LIST. 


JUST READY, NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LORNA DOONE.’ N 


FRINGILLA: some Tales in Verse. By Richard Doddridge Blackmore. 
With Cover Design and Eleven Full-Page Illustrations, and Borders and numerous Vignettes and Initial Letters by 
Louis Fairfax-Muckley, and Three by James W. R. Linton. Pott dto. 10s. net. 

~ Js is pleasant to see the veteran novelist, Mr. R. D. Blackmore coming forward once more as a writer of verse, and readers of that transla- 


Gee of the Georgics which he a many will welcome his metrical inventions quite as gladly as t! would leome 
= printed... Pairtax extremely decorative illustrations. . Sir. Blackmore walle old legend in ble Q 
Bagi): verse. — 
“ It bas something uine to any reader not too finicking about wy and ae amy k f th 
lo s silenced. Mr real hearty lover of romance; he likes it pure and fresh. human 
..We cannot the jon. It has such a belief in beauty and purity, fresh and 
that the writer better ‘than before The decorative designs by Mr. Fairfax- 
dey are 1 - of the prepa: e sacrifice of Lita is one of the finest things yet produced by the’ school of 
cularly d with Bi 
e ~~ Dasckmore’ 3 verse is cultured ont careful ; it is full of yg it has eve’ uality which commands respect , ‘ 
of gentleness and peace.”—Ma. W. L. Cocarwer in the Daily Telegraph eal 
“~The accomplished drawings of Mr. Pairfax- so finely designed, so d ."—Academy. 
~ Bere are broad margins and uncut edges. and a letterpress and worthy of Mr. Morris himself—and all the which 
Mathews delights to bestow upon his readers. It comes also in of Larue 
Pall Mall Gazette =. 
JUST READY. 
: Stories and Studies in Sentiment. By Ernest Dowson. ; 
(Uniform Mr. Short Stories.) Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, net. 
~The new conte is Life is conceived of as a series of moments and emotions....Mr. Dowson be oo this : 
cwareption with great vill and io, and he has the good sense to choose situations which have an intrinsic attracti 
of pine which is characteristic of his school his motives have substance and flesh and blood.”—Duily Chronicle. Ee nT § 
“vu tionably the: es, witha real human interest in them....A erful delineation of the al credible meannesses 
ond be Se Seven by nm by ‘the love of self.” —St. James's Gazette. 
*& Case of © ‘4 gly good At first sight it might ap) unfinished, as one of the problems presented is left 
ed ome feele that more would have spoilt the art with the doable” of the t 
caything | poil th which tragedy wo men’s lives is flashed 
Liverpool Mercury 
Tingle violem adjeci ti a The whole and an of touch. Times and 
single viol ve, Single strain spoil the rase ri 
press prose illuminated a subdued glow, there is a curious effect of distance in Soe asic of the fall of the Set 
book isa Gne in English —Audience = 
TRAVELS in a TREE-TOP. By Dr. C.C. Abbott. Small 8vo. 5s. net. 
“De Abbott pleases by the interest he takes in the subject which he treats....and be adorns his matter with a aod English style. Alto- 
gether, with ite dainty printing, it would be a charming book to read in the open air on a bright summer's day."— Atheneuw 
“ He has an observant eye, a warm sym y, and a pen that enables us to see with him. Nothi ld than 
of such nature-lovers. The very of his suggest quiet and gentle things.” “Dublin restfal moms Ge 
“A delightful volume this of Nature Sketches. Dr. Abbott writes about New England woods and streams, scenes neither quite familiar nor 
q@une strange to us who know the same things in the old country. The severer winter makes some difference, as, for instance, in the number of ’ 
Mards that migrate there, but are stationary here ; and there are. of course, other differences in both fauna and flora ; nevertheless, we feel, in a 
hn home when Dr. Abbott takes us on one of his delightful winter or summer excursions. This is a book which we cannot recommend too one 
"—Spectator Co 
The BIRDS‘about US. By Dr. Abbott. 73 Engravings. Second Edition. of] 
Thick crown ‘avo. 5s. 6d. net, [Now ready. of | 
ser) 
SONGS] from VAGABONDIA. By Bliss Carman and Richard Hovey. a 
Decorations by Tom B. Meteyard. Fceap. 5s. net. te 
“The authors of this smal! joint volume have an unmistakable right to the name of t. These littl teh ort 
volum 
= matey the reader to tay y Berend tself, which comes as a welcome interlude amidst the highly wrought introspective poetry of the of. 
J 
ALONZO QUIXANO: otherwise Don Quixote. A Dramatization of the lan 
Hovel of Cervantes, and especially of those Parts which he left Unwritten. By G. E. MORRISON. Crown 8vo. calle 
is. net. (Just read 
“The for the intact the This play, disting sh ingered over so humorously 30 brot 
ve Morrison to deserved @ success..... distinguished am 
POEMS. By Lionel Johns With a Title D b vr? 
y Lionel Johnson. ith a e Design by H. P. Horne. 145% 
Printedjon Hand-made Paper at the Chiswick Press. Square post 8vo. 5s. net. [Just ready. Joh 
“An bi = first one receives these pages..... The poems are more = 
mos rics are ™ at ttain marka: mat i 
safaltering style.” —Saturday mature in its accomplishment, its reserve of strength, and its 
“ Pull of delicate fancy, and display much lyrical grace and felicity.” —Times. to Ji 
F alluc 
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THE MYRES MACERSHIP, 

An ancient privilege bas lately been exercised 
by the proprietor of the barony of Myres, pari 
of Auchtermuchty, in Fife, viz., that of appointin 
one of the four macers before the Scottish Lords 
Council and Session. The history of this little bit 
of patronage, which originates from the first holder 
of the barony having been appointed macer and 
serjeant-at-arms to the kings of Scotland at Falk- 
land, is curious, and worth putting on record, 
especially now that, under the present disposition 
of the ancient barony, the connexion of the macer- 
oF with Myres may not improbably be lost sight 


James I. of Scotland, when a prisoner in Eng- 
land, had in attendance on him a young Englishman 
called Robert Coxwell, to whom he became attached, 
brought him back with him on his return to Scot- 
land, and, among other benefits, bestowed on him 
an estate in Fife, including what was afterwards 
known as the barony of Myres. Coxwell died in 
1453, and his widow, in the following year, married 
John Scrymgeour, who was some years later 
appointed macer (clavigerus) and serjeant-at-arms 
to James III., the charter of appointment speciall 
alluding to the “ faithful services done to the king's 
progenitor,” and to the “lands of Auchtermuchty 
which he had for his fee.” Scrymgeour’s son John, 


.| last of the family ; and M 


master of James V. confirmed in the 
possession yres, in acknowledgment of 

‘labours in the erection and reparation of the 
palaces and castles of Holyrood and Falkland,” and 
also in his office of macer, to which he was granted 
leave to nominate any “able and convenient 
his the king’s con- 
sen ames Scrymgeour o mentioned in 
the ‘ Reg. of the Great Seal’ ee 1008) was the 
afterwards passed 
successively into the hands of the Pattersons, 
Leslies, and Moncreiffs. Mr. Moncreiff Skene 
(died 1861) sold Myres to the late Mr. Bruce of 
Falkland. Du these several changes in the 
occupancy of the barony the right of appointing 
the macer continued to be exercised, the last 
having been nominated by Mr. Bruce in 1883. In 


ureh | 1887 the castle of Myres, including the “ tower 


fortalice, and mannor-house,” which in the origi 
deeds erecting Myres into a barony are described 
as the “ principal messuage thereof,” together with 
the adjoining policies, passed into the i 
of Jamas Ogilvy Fairlie, the remainder of the lands 
of Myres being purchased by the Marquis of Bute. 
A vacancy having occurred in May, 1895, in the 
macership filled by the nominee of Mr. Bruce, one 
would have been inclined to e that the 
privilege of patronage would have exercised 
by the actual holder of the castle and manor, 
which continue, of course, to be known as M 
The right, however, appears to have been claimed 
by Lord Bute, as the proprietor of the greater 
— of the barony lands ; and the appointment 
been by him. 
ALD Hunter 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


JOHN FORSTER. 

_ Perhaps some of your readers may be able to 
give me information on a rather puzzling matter. 

am anxious to ascertain precisely at what date 
John Forster became dramatic critic of the Ex- 
aminer. He was born in Newcastle, on April 2, 
1812, and spent his boyhood there. His bio- 
graphers state that he became dramatic critic of 
the True Sun in 1832, and that he began to write 
for the Examiner in 1833, but what class of articles 
he wrote is not specified. On June 8, 1834, there 
appears a mildly laudatory criticism of Macready’s 
Lear, in which the writer observes: “We remem- 
ber well the majesty of John Kemble.” On Sept. 7 
of the same year there appears a criticism con- 
taining the following sentence: ‘‘ Mr. Kemble is 
represented (for we cannot speak with sufficient 
certainty from our own recollections) to have been 
a great ideal actor.” A very severe criticism of 
Vandenhoff’s Brutus (in Howard Payne's play) 
appears on Nov. 16, and in this there occur several 

usions to Kemble which clearly imply that the 
writer has seen him. Fina'ly, on Dec. 14 of the 
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same year we find an attack on Vandenhoff’s 
Othello and Denvil’s Iago, professedly written 
the same critic who formerly dealt with 
andenhoff, and containing a description of one 
of the fine touches in Kean’s Othello, which is 
repeated almost word for word, a few months later, 
in a criticism indubitably written by Forster. I 
should conclude, then, that all these articles were 
by Forster, were it not that John Kemble made 
his last appearance on the stage when Forster was 
only five years and two months old (Covent Garden, 
June 23, 1817). 

This fact seems at first sight to prove that the 
articles alloding to Kemble cannot have been 
written by Forster; yet they are quite in his style, 
and it is impossible to distinguish any break be- 
tween these doubtful articles and those which are 
certainly his. Then, again, the writer confesses 
that he cannot “»s with certainty” from his 
recollections of Kemble—in other words, they 
dated from his boyhood. Was it possible, I asked 
myself, that Forster actually saw Kemble, and 
made the most, as a critic of twenty-two would 
be apt to do, of his juvenile im ions? But 
Forster’s boyhood was passed in Newcastle ; could 
he possibly have seen him? Yes, he could. I 
found (as this train of reasoning had led me almost 
to expect) that Newcastle was probably the last 
provincial town which John Kemble visited. He 
played Coriolanus there on April 9 and 14, 1817, 
Penruddock on April 10, Brutus on April 11, 
and Lear on April 15, ‘‘ being positively the last 
time of his ever performing on this stage.” For- 
ster was five years old on the 2nd of this very 
April ; he was a precocious child, and it is certain 
that his attention was early directed to the theatre, 
for he was only fifteen when he wrote ‘A Few 
Thoughts in Vindication of the Stage,’ and he had 
a play produced in the following year. Does it 
not seem probable that his father, or the uncle who 
afterwards undertook the charge of his edueation, 
may have taken the child to one or more of these 


farewell performances of the great tragedian ? | Graham 


What the critic of 1834 professes to “ remember 
well” is “the majesty of John Kemble,” precisely 
what would impress itself on the memory of a 
child. And it is perhaps worth notice that this 
phrase occurs in an article on ‘ King Lear,’ the 
part in which Kemble made his very last appear- 
ance on the Newcastle stage. 

Can any of your readers favour me with positive 
evidence in confirmation or refutation of my con- 
jectare? I hoped that Forster’s own set of the 
Examiner (at South Kensington) might contain 
marks which should enable me to identify bis 
articles ; but nothing of the sort is to befound. Is 
there any marked set of the paper extant? Or 
can any surviving friend of Forster’s remember to 
have heard him s of having, in his childhood, 
seen John Kemble ? Arcaer. 


GRAHAM OF GARTMORE’S PEDIGREE. 

Most genealogical works and books of reference 
mention Graham of Gartmore as heir male of the 
dormant earldom of Menteith, which, however, he 
cannot in reality claim to be. blished 
pedigree of the family in no way bears out euch 
claim, and, apart from this deficiency, is manifestly 
false and misleading. It commences with “ William 
Graham of Gartmore.” claiming descent from “Sir 
John Grabam of Kilbride, ‘Sir John with the 
Bright Sword,’ second son of Malise, Earl of 
Menteith.” To at once come to the point, the 
above-quoted William Grabam was not ‘‘ of Gart- 
more,” and never had any connexion with Gartmore. 
The person meant was in reality of Duchray, and it 
here falls to be said that the Grabams of Duchra' 
were not of the Mentieth Graham line, but a bran 
of the Grahams of Inchbrakie, cadet of Montrose. 
Montrose and Menteith, the two noble divisions of 
the Graham name, are absolutely distinct. The 
Duchray family carried the coat of arms of Inch- 
brakie, introducing a crescent for difference, 
registering them so in the Lyon Office. The next 
person mentioned in the pedigree is William’s son 
and heir, “‘ John Graham of Gartmore,” who, it is 
stated, had a sister married to the Hon. John 
Alexander, fourth son of William, first Earl of 
Stirling. is is a flagrant fiction, because it was 
from this very family of Alexander (who had in- 
herited it by marriage with a real Menteith Grabam 
heiress), that John’s son bought Gartmore in 1644. 
Jobn, however, was truly Jobn Grabam of Polder, 
one of several sons (the others were Andrew, 
Walter, Thomas, and George) of the aforesaid 
William Graham of Duchray, erroneously desig- 
nated of Gartmore, none of whom excepting John 
is mentioned in the pedigree. The brothers were 
outlawed in 1618 for murdering a Menteith 
Graham, to wit Jasper Graham of Blaircessnock, 
uncle of Patrick Graham of Blairquhoill, after- 
wards called Leitchtown. Bad blood was the pre- 
vailing feature between Ducbray and the Menteith 
8, notable instance of which was when 
the former headed those who fought the Earl of 
Menteith on the bridge of Aberfoyle in 1671. 
One proof, and sufficient in itself, of the connexion 
between Duchray and Polder is found in the 
original renunciation by John Graham of Polder 
of any rights he or his father William Graham of 
Duchray bad in the glebe lands of Aberfoyle. 
This document, bearing date March 21, 1625, is 
in the possession of the Duke of Montrose. John 
Graham of Polder, erroneously styled of Gartmore, 
had two sons, the elder of whom, William Graham 
of Polder, purchased Gartmore, as already stated, 
in 1644, from Charles Alexander, into whose hands 
the estate had come through the daughter and 
heiress of a great-grandson of the third Earl of 
Menteith. On this slender connexion—the trane- 
fer of a property—the Grahams of Polder, descended 
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of Dachray, descended of Inchbrakie, descended 
of Montrose, set up a descent from the more 
ancient house of Menteith with “Sir John with 
the Bright Sword” for a figure-head, ignoring 
the interval of 166 years which lay between the 
death of the actual John of Kilbride—who it is 
proved left no son—and the date of their pur- 
chase of Gartmore, excepting, of course, the period 
of the two names mentioned, these persons, it 
is shown, having been of Duchray and Polder 
respectively. William Graham of Polder, the 
purchaser of Gartmore, was created a baronet in 
1668, and married a sister of the last Earl of 
Menteith. Here was a connexion with Menteith ; 
but their only son, Sir John, second baronet, died 
unmarried in 1708, when that connexion was extin- 
guished. Sir William's nephew, Robert Graham 
of Gallangad, county Dambarton (also, of course, 
descended from William Graham of Duchray), 
succeeded his cousin at Gartmore, and from him is 
descended the present representative, who for a con- 
nexion with the Menteith family falls back on 
John Grabam of Kilbride, once supposed to have 
been “‘ Sir Jobn with the Bright Sword.” It can 
be easily shown, however, how absurd it is to sup- 
pose any connexion between John of Kilbride and 
the euphemistically designated knight, presuming 
the latter to have existed in the flesh; it is beyond 
dispute Jobn of Kilbride could have left no legiti- 
mate male issue ; and it is proved that the first 
two persons named in the Gartmore pedigree were 
not ‘‘of Gartmore,” but of Duchray and Polder 
respectively. There is, therefore, no need to com- 
ment on the discrepancies, the facts speak for 
themselves, enhanced in part by a study of the 
pedigree of the genuine Menteith Grahams of 
Gartmore, which is as follows: Robert Graham, 
third son of the third Earl of Menteith, acquired 
Gartmore from Walter Macaulay, 1554; William 
succeeded his uncle Robert, 1577; Robert suc- 
ceeded his father, William, 1606; Agnes suc- 
ceeded her father, the above Robert, 1634. She 
married John Alexander, a younger son of Wil- 
liam, Earl of Stirling, and in 1636 disponed the 
fands of Gartmore to that earl. They afterwards 

into the hands of Charles Alexander, her 
brother-in-law, who sold them, in 1644, to William 
Graham of Polder, of the family of Duchray, who 
were not of the Menteith line. The price paid was 
13,300 merks Scots, and these lands never formed 
part of the territorial earldom. 

It is somewhat surprising that Mr. Cuninghame- 
Graham of Gartmore should publish, or allow 
himself to be published, as claiming to be heir- 
male to the dignity in question on the manifestly 
absurd pedigree just discussed. There is no con- 
nexion between the present family of Gartmore 
and the Grahams of Menteith, although it has been 
sought for, the undoubted heir male being Mr. 
George Marshall Graham, titular of Leitchtown 


(now Blairhoyle), Port of Menteith, whose ancestors 
since 1694 have been de jure Earls of Menteith. 
Some time ago, in advertising his estate for sale, 
Mr. Cuninghame-Graham described the farm of 
Arnbeg, in the parish of Kippen and county of 
Stirling, “as anciently part of the territorial 
earldom of Menteith.” This is a curious blander, 
In the first place, the lands which were erected 
into the territorial earldom by charter of King 
James I., Sept. 6, 1427, were all in what at 
resent forms Perthshire; secondly, it is well 
nown that on the death of the eighth and last 
Earl of Menteith, in 1694, the territorial lands 
of the earldom passed to the then Marquis of 
Montrose (whose descendant owns them now), 
as the result of a strange transaction in which 
King Charles IT., the marquis, and the earl each 
played a remarkable part. These lands, of 
course, are specified in the original charter. 
Watter M. Granam Eastoy, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SIR WILLIAM 
PETTY (1623-1687). 

The following essay towards a bibliography of 
the printed writings of Sir William Petty is _ 
lished now, partly because Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice’s ‘Life of Petty,’ 1895, contains no such 
list, and Bevan’s ‘ Petty: a Study,’ 1894, contains 
a list so inaccurate that it is worse than none, 
partly because the compiler hopes, by publishing 
the titles already found, to secure for incorporation 
in a fuller bibliography of Petty those titles that 
have hitherto escaped. Limited space renders 
necessary the use of short titles. It is hoped 
however, that title and imprint are in all cases full 
enough to render possible the identification of any 
edition. Editions no copy of which has been 
seen by the compiler are in the following list 
marked with an asterisk. Information as to the 
whereabouts of such editions, or any additions to 
this list or corrections of it, will thankfully 
received. 

I. Double Writing. Broadside, folio. A tus 

inning : “ There invented of 
bulk and price,” &c. Reprinted in part in ITT. 

If, A Declaration concerning the newly invented Art 
of Double Writing, wherein are expressed the Reasons 
of the Authors Proceedings in procuring a Priviledge for 
the same: as also the Time, Manner and Place of the 
Discovery of the said Art......London, printed by R. L, 
for R.W., 1648, 11., pp. 1-10, 4to. 

IL], 1, The Advice of W. P, to Mr. Samuel Hartlib 
for the Advancement of some particular Parts of Learn- 
ing. London, printed Anno Dom. 1648, 3 IL, pp. 1-26, 

to. 

2, Same. Reprinted in vol. vi., pp. 1-13, of ‘ Harleian 
Miscellany,’ London, 1745, 4to. 

3. Same. Reprinted in vol. vi., pp. 1-14, of same, 
with notes by Park, London, 1810, 4to. 

lV. A Brief of Proceedings between Sr. Hierom 
Sankey and Dr, William Petty, with the State of the 
Controversie between them, tendered to all indifferent 
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Persons, London, Printed in the Year u.pc.u.1x, 211, 
pp. 1-8, folio. , 

V. 1. Reflections upon some Persons and Things in 
Ireland by Letters to and from Dr. Petty: with Sir 
Hierome Sankey’s Speech in Parliament. London, 
Printed for John Martin, James Allestreye and Thomas 
Dicas, 1660. 11,, pp. 1-142, 147-162, 159-185, 6 1., 8vo. 

2. Same. Dublin, printed by Zachariah Jackson for 
Grueber and M‘Allister. 1790. Pp. i-xxiv, 1-187, 8vo. 

VI. 1. A Treatise of Taxes and Contributions, shewing 
the Nature and Measures of Crown-Lands, Assessments, 
Customs,......Coins, Housing, Liberty of Conscience, &c. 
The same being frequently applied to the present State 
and Affairs of Ireland. ndon, printed for N. Brooke 
at the Angel in Cornhill, 1662. 8 IL, Pp. 1-75, 11., 4to. 

2. Same. London, printed for Natb. Brooke at the 
Angel formerly in Cornbill, now in Gresham-College, 
1667. pp. 1-72, 4to. 

8. Same to “Liberty of Conscience, &o,"" The same 
being frequently applied to the State and Affairs of 
Treland, and is now thought sessonable for the present 
Affairs of England. London, Printed for Obadiab Bla- 

ve at the Sign of the Bear in St. Paul's Church- Yard, 
foro. 8 IL, pp. 1-72, 4to. 

4. Same Rests issued with new (double-lined) title- 

as: The Third [sic] Edition. London, Blagrave, 
168. 8 IL, pp. 1-72, 4to. 

5. Same edition in “ A Collection of three State Tracts : 
I. The Privil and Practice of Parliaments, II. 
The Politician discovered......11I. A Treatise of Taxes 
and Contributions...... Written by Sir William Petty. 
London, Sold by O, Blagrave at the Bear and Star in St. 
Paul's Church-Yard, 1690." Each tract has separate 
title- » pagination, and signatures. Only the third, 
which is the 1685 ed. [ VI. 4), was written by Petty. 

6. Same sheets as: A Discourse of Taxes...... 
thought reasonable for the present Affairs of England ; 
humbly recommended to the present Parliament. Lon- 
don, Printed for Edward Poole, at the Ship, over against 
o Royal Exchange in Cornbil!, 1689. 8 ll, pp. 1-72, 


to. 

7. Also in XXVII. ' 

VII. 1. An Apparatus to the History of the common 
Practices of Dying. By Sir William Petty. At pp. 284- 
306 of “The History of the Royal Society of London, 
By Thomas Sprat. mdon, printed for J. Martyn and 
J. Allestry, 4to, 

2. Also in same, second edition, London, printed for 
R. Scot, 1702, 4to. 

3. Also in same, third edition, London, printed for 
8, Chapman, 4to. 

4. Also in same, fourth edition, London, printed for 
J. Knapton, wpccxxxrv., 4to. 

5. Also, in French, at pp. 346-374 of “‘ L’ histoire de la 
Societé [sie] Royale de Londres, escrite en Anglois par 
Thomas Sprat et traduite en Francois. A Geneve, pour 
I. H. Widerhold, x. po. 4to. 

VIII. The Discourse made before the Royal Society 
the 26 November, 1674. concerning the Use of Duplicate 
Proportion...... By Sir William Petty...... London, printed 
for J. Martin, 1674. 16 I., pp. 1-135, 12mo. 

IX. Colloquium Davidis cum anima sua de alibus 
dei. 25° Martii 1678 fecit Cassid. Aureus Minvtive. 
Londini, impensis Thome Burrell, uw pc txx 1x. 1 1., 
pp. 1-6, folio. 

X. 1, **Sir William Petty’s Quantulumcunque con- 
cerning Money. 1682. 2 Sheets in 8vo.” Title taken 
from “A complete Catalogue of all the Books lately 
printed concerning the Coin" which is appended to 
* Proposals for a National Bank. London, R. Cumberland. 
1697.” McCulloch Lit. of Pol. Econ.,’ p. 155) ge: 
“ Quantulumeunque; or a Tract concerning Money 


addressed to the Marquis of Halifax by Sir William 
Petty. 4to. (London) 1682." 

2. Same. Gecine Sir William Petty’s Quantulum- 
cunque concerning Money, 1682. To the Lord Marquess 
of Halyfax. Ends: Loudon, printed in the Year 1695 
No title-page, pp. 1-8, 4to. 

3. Same. Reprinted in vol. iv., pp. 73-79, of Lord 
Somers’s Tracts, London, 1748, 4to. 

4. Same. Reprinted in vol. viii., pp. 472-477, of Somers, 
second edition, London, 1812, 4to. 

5. Same, Reprinted at p. 32 seg. of “ Observations 
relating to the Coin of Great Britain...... by J. Massie. 
London, Printed for T. Payne. mpccix.” 4to. 

6. Same. Reprinted at p. 155 seg. ot “ A select Collec- 
tion of scarce and valuable Tracts on Money (edited by 
J. R. McCalloch]......London : printed for the Political 
Economy Club. mpcccivi.” 8vo, The title is there 


given as: 

17. *Sir William Petty his Quantulumcunque concern- 
+ me To the Lord Marquess of Halyfax, Anno 
1682. London: printed for A, and J, Churchill at the 
Black Swan in Paternoster Row, 1695. Qy. Reprinted 
from a complete copy of X. 2? All I have seen (five 
copies) of X. 2 are without title-page, 

XI, England’s Guide to Industry; or, Improvement 
of Trade for the Good of all People in general. London, 
printed by R. Holt for T. Passinger at the three Bibles 
on London-Bridge, and B, Took at the Ship in St. Paul’s- 
Church-Yard. 1683. 6 Il, pp. 1-112, 12mo, This is 
the first issue—undoubtedly made without Petty’s con- 
sent—of the ‘ Political Arithmetick’ (No, XXIII.), the 
publication of which, according to Petty’s son, Lord 
Shelburne, and to “all the bibliographers,” es the 
second-hand catalogues put it, first occurred in 1690. 
The copies I have seen are bound with the (spurious) 
fourth of Chamberlayne’s ‘ State of England’: The 
fourth Part of the Present State of England, relating to 
its trade and commerce......To which is likewise added 
England's Guide to Industry...... written by a Person of 
Quality. London, printed by R. Holt for William Whit- 
wood, 1683, 12mo, The address to the reader is signed : 


J. 8. 

XII. 1. Observations upon the Dublin-Bills of Mor- 
tality, MDOLXXxI. and the State of that City. By the 
Observator on the London Bills of Mortality [who was 
John Graunt. But these Observations are by Petty]. 
London, printed for Mark Pardoe, 1683, 8vo. 1 1., pp. 1-8, 
2 Il., 3 folded tables, 

2. Also in all editions of XX. 

XIII. Another Essay in Political Arithmetick con- 
cerning the Growth of the City of London, with the 
Measurer, Periods, Causes, and Consequences thereof. 
1682. By Sir Willixm Petty......London, printed by 
H, H. for Mark Pardoe, 1683. Pp. 1-47, 8vo. Reprinted 
under the title given at XVI!. 

XIV. Experiments to be made relating to Land- 
Carriage, proposed by the learned Sir William Petty. 
In Phi ical Transactions, vol. xiv. No. 161, pp. 664- 
667, 20 July, 1684. 

XV. Some Queries whereby to examine mineral 
Waters, by the learned Sir William Petty. In same, 
vol. xv., No, 166, pp. 802-808, 20 Dee., 1684. 

XVI. A miscellaneous Catalogue of mean, vulgar, 
cheap, and simple Experiments, drawn up by Sir 
— r . In same, vol. xv., No. 167, pp. 849-853, 

an. 

XVII. 1. An Essay concerning the Multiplication of 
Mankind, together with another Eseay [&c. as XIII. 
The second Edition. By Sir William Petty...... London, 
printed for Mark Pardoe, 1686. 11., pp. 1-50, 8vo. A 


ben pm of XIII. with additional intrcductory matter 


terations. 


— : 
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2. Same, Reprinted in “A Collection of the yearly 
Bille of Mortality from 1657 to 1758. London, printed 
for A. Millar, mpcci1x,” 4to. The editorship of this vol. 
is variously assigned to Dr. Birch and to the elder 
Heberden, cf. ‘Encyclop. Brit.,’ 7th ed., vol. xv. p. 515, 
and Dr. Ogle in 55 Jour. of the Statistical Society, 
p. 442, Sept. 1892. 

8-8. Also in XXVI. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and in XXVII. 

H, Hout. 

Ithaca, New York. 

(To be continued.) 


“ NEITHER BE YE OF DOUBTFUL MIND” (Luke xii. 
29).—This is the reading of the A.V., with the 
alternative marginal rendering “ live not in careful 
suspense.” The R.V. has retained the text as it 
stands. But the Vulgate translates “ et nolite in 
sublime tolli,” and most of the earlier English 
versions give a similar rendering. Tyndale has 
“*nether clyme ye vp an bye,” and the Great 
Bible the same, whilst the Rheims rendering is 

uite similar, ‘‘and be not lifted up on high.” 

Greek word used by St. Luke is Ge. 
It occurs nowhere else in the New Testament, but 
repeatedly in the Septuagint, where it invariably 
means to be proud, lifted up, or exalted. But the 
interpretation is thought to be not acceptable, 
because the context is considered to require some 
word equivalent to being doubtful or distrustful. 
The Genevan version seems to be the first to act 
upon this view, and it renders the passage “ nether 
let your myndes wander about these speculations,” 
of which that in the Authorized and Revised 
Versions is evidently a modification. 

The chief reason for thinking that it was ad- 
missible to translate thus appears to have been 
because a sense of this kind was supposed to be 
found for the word in Polybius ; but this hardly 
bears out any such rendering. That author (xxiv. 
3, 6, and xxvi. 5, 4) uses the word to signify 
excite or lift up with hope ; and it seems to me 
that the fundamental meaning in v. 70, 10, to 
which reference has been made in the dictionaries, 
is not really very different. The passages in the 
Septuagint are quite clear. Thus in Micah iv. 1, 
“ the mountain of the Lord’s house shall be exalted 
(serewptorOycerat) above the hills.” In Obadiah, 
ver. 4, ** Though thou mount on high (werewpio js) 
as the eagle.” In Ezekiel x. 16, “when the cherubim 
lifted up their wings to mount up (ueTewpifer Gar) 
from the earth.” In Psalm cxxxi. [cxxx.] 1, 
“My heart is not haughty [better, lifted up, 
iyoOn], nor mine eyes lofty” (better, exalted, 
éuetewpicOnoav). Also 2 Maccabees vii. 34, 
“Be not lifted up without a cause” (u7) warn 
petewpifor). 

Loesner (‘Observationes ad Novum Testa- 
mentum e Philone Alexandrino’) cites in loco 
several passages from Philo, in some of which this 
word seems to have a meaning similar to that 
which it often does in Polybius, +. ¢., to be excited, 


lifted up, or carried away by hopes or desires. 
But I cannot find that in any place it has the mean- 
ing attributed to it in the Genevan or in the A.V. 
(still less in the margin of this) and RV. of 
Luke xii. 29. Nor do I see why the context 
requires this signification. May not the clause be 
a caution against pride or stoical contempt? The 
next verse states that the nations generally seek 
dily and anxiously after these things ; let your 
esires be moderate, trusting for such a supply ae 
your Father sees to be best for you. 
W. T. Lrex. 
Blackheath. 


Dickeys, Zota, “Sportanzous Com- 
Bustion.”—When, in ‘Bleak House,’ Dickens 
described the death of Krook from “ spontaneeas 
combustion,” much discussion, initiated by George 
Henry Lewes, arose concerning the possibility of 
such an event. The novelist held to his guns, ead 
when the work was republished in volume forme 
he said in the preface :— 

“T have no need to observe that I do not wilfully or 
negligently mislead my readers, and that before I wrete 
that description I took pains to investigate the subject. 
There are about thirty cases on record, of which the 
most famous, that of the Countess Cornelia de Bandi 
Cesenate, was minutely investigated and described bg 
Giuseppe Bianchini, a prebendary of Verona, otherwise 
distinguished in letters, who published an account of # 
et Verona. in 1731, which he afterwards republiched at 
Rome. The appearances beyond all rational doubt 
observed in that case, are the appearances observed im 
Mr, Krook’s case.” 

Dickens, however, did not mention that, long 
before he wrote, a description of this Italiaa ia- 
cident had been given in English, in an “ Extract 
of a Letter from Verona, on a we, Accident 
which befel a Woman at Cesena, a City of Romagna,” 
which was published in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for November, 1736 (vol. vi. PP. 647-8). The 
date of death is therein put at March 14, 1731; 
and, though no names are furnished, there are 
similar loathsome details to those given by Dickens, 
though the explanation of the ‘‘ spontaneous com- 
bustion ” is not a thorough soaking of the system 
by intoxicating liquors, as in the case of Krook, 
but because the victim “had been used to wask 
and rub herself every Day with Spirit of Camphire, 
to prevent Colds and 

Mt. Zola, however, in ‘ Dr. Pascal,’ has used the 
details of the incident of 1731 with evem more 
completeness than Dickens, while following the 
example of the English author in attributing the 
cause to evendadelgenes in drink, As ie his 
custom, M. Zola does not spare a single nauseating 
touch ; and those who care to study the ninth 
chapter of ‘Dr. Pascal,’ in which the death of 
Macquart is described, will find with what marked 
closeness he has adopted the details of a loatheome 
narrative, first read by English folk in 1736. 

F, 
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Sare’s Court, Derrrorp.—For the benefit of 
future writers it may be worth recording the latest 
| of this historic site. When Mr. Leslie 

tephen was writing his life of John Evelyn, he 
wrote to an esteemed friend of mine (since deceased) 
asking for particulars as to the then actual state of 
the grounds, which have undergone two alterations 
since then. The first garden was done away with 
about ten years ago, and a running track made 
round a field for cricket and football, with a small 
the management of the 

yrle Society. For reasons unnecessary to specify, 
the paddock, racing-track, and won 
abolished in December, 1894, and the whole of the 
grounds laid out asa recreation ground, and the 
old manor house renovated, the gates being thrown 
open to the public on Monday the 12th inst. 

isitors must be warned against looking on the 
“manor house” with veneration, so far as anti- 
guity is concerned, the present building dating 
only from 1820, and having undergone various 
repairs, till possibly not a brick or a stone of the 
original structure remains. In the hall in the 
grounds are a few choice pictures. AYEAER. 


Roapyiont. — Under the heading ‘Coinci- 
dences’ (ante, p. 124), the question is raised as 
to the etymology of the surname Roadnight. The 
answer is simple enough ; it certainly stands for 
“Road-knight”; A.-S. rddeniht. It does not, 
however, answer, in sense, to the Modern English 
** knight of the road.” The A.-S. rad was used 
with reference to riding, and cniht meant servant. 
So that rddcniht was a riding retainer, a servant 
on horseback. The Mod. E. road was originally 
**a path for riding,” as distinguished from a foot- 
path. Water W. Sxear. 


“ KNOWLEDGE Is Power.” (See ‘ Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields,’ ante, p. 44.)—It is to me a matter of 
astonishment that an intellectual man can be 
found to denounce the above aphorism as mere 
claptrap. The difference between the flint-imple- 
ment primitive man and Mr. Warp is due 
entirely to the beneficent growth of knowledge, 
which is a power that has enabled man to under- 
stand the operations, and partly to predict and 
control the forces, of nature, Unless Mr. Warp 
includes Bacon’s works in his contempt for all 
science, he might have known that the illustrious 
author does not put forth the above truism as a 
detached aphorism, for it comes in naturally in a 
sentence together with other words, in one of his 
minor works, Mr. Wanrp’s illustration about the 
man in prison is a descent from his usual intellec- 


tual style. “A man in prison knows it is better to 
be free, but that knowledge alone will never get him 
out of it. Then, my lord, where is the power?” 
Surely Mr. Warp will not defend such nonsense 
as this. 
Highgate. 


0. Tomityson, 


Perer Pavut. (See 8” §. viii. 75.)—It is 
not my intention to meddle with this controversy 
on ‘Patron Saints of Churches’ further than to 
quote writers so far apart as Spurgeon and the 
author of the ‘ Golden Legend’:— 

“Ordained to be the apostle of the uncircumcision, 
he proclaimed in the utmost ends of the earth the name 
of Jesus Christ. The apostle, moreover, as a writer 
takes the highest place in the Christian canon. It 
pleased God to select this most remarkable man to be 
the medium of inspiration by whose writings we should 
receive the most thorough and plete exhibition of 
the gospel of the grace of God. Turn to the New Testa- 
ment, and see with astonishment how large a space is 
occupied by his letters...... He not only directed the 
energy of the Christian Church of his own day, but 
shaped its mode of action, and in addition so toned the 
thought of the Christian world, that to this moment I 
suppose he exercises, under God, a greater influence over 
the theology of Christendom than any other man...... 
heading a line of teachers among whom Augustine and 
stand conspicuous.” —Spurgeon’s ‘ Sermons,’ 1870, 

“a Taken as a man, and a minister of Christ, he (pus) 
was greater than any of the ¢welve ; taken as an ¢ 
he was less than any of the (welve, because not originally 
in that body.”—Dr, A. Clarke's ‘ Com.,’ 1 Cor. xv. 9. 

“The Epietles of Peter, John, James, and Jude are 
great and excellent; but, when compared with those of 
Paul, they have no glory comparatively, by reason of the 
glory which excelleth. Next to Jesus Christ, St. Paul 
ia the glory of the Christian Church: Jesus is the founda- 
tion; Paul, the master-builder.”—Jbid., Acts xxii. 21, 

“St. Paul, who was the only learned amongst the 
Apostles, had his pen most used in the Scriptures of the 
New Testament,”—Bacon’s ‘ Advancement of Learning’ 
(1861), p. 61. 

“Paul breathed the atmosphere of heaven above all 
men on earth.” —Robertson’s ‘ Sermons,’ vol. iii. p. 211. 

“ In some place it is sayd that poule is lasse than peter. 
Other whyle more: & somtyme egall & lyke, for in 
dignitie he is lesse. In prechynge greter and in holynes 
they ben egal.”—‘ Golden Legend,’ 1512, f. 166 v. 

Will any one deny that the writings of St. Paul 
have had a greater influence over the theology of 
Christendom than those of St. Peter? Mr. 
Henperson has expressed himself rather un- 
guardedly ; he should remember that we are, 
Anglicans and Romanists, all members of the 
“ Oatholic ” Church, which is supposed not to be in 
rivalry and contention with any but heretics and 
schismatics. But I nearly agree with Mr. Hen- 
DERSON, for all that. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Bocxter, F.S.A. (1770-1851), Topo- 
oraPuHicaL Artist.—Jobn Buekler, son of Edward 
Buckler (born 1741, died 1792), and Hannah, his 
wife (born 1746, died 1804), daughter of Wm. 
Jacob, was born at Calbourne, Isle of Wight, 
Nov. 30, 1770. He married, Aug. 21, 1791, in 
the parish church of Bermondsey, co. Surrey, 
Anne, eldest daughter and coheir of John and 
Mary Chessell. She was born Oct. 13, 1769, and 
died Sept. 21, 1847. Mr. Buckler, who died 
Dee. 6, 1851, aged eighty-one, lies buried with his 
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wife in Newington Churchyard. (‘Monumental 
Inscriptions in the Old Churchyard of St. Mary, 
Newington, Surrey,’ ed. Robert Hovenden, pt. i., 
1880, p. 38.) 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Tae Ducnuess or Ricamonp.—In reading 
Madame d’Aulnoy’s ‘Memoires de la Cour 
d’Angleterre’ (edit. La Haye, 1695) the other day, 
I came across the following passage (vol. ii. p. 68): 
“ Monsieur Porter......ayant trouvé le Portrait en 
mignature de la Duchesse de Richemont ; oii elle 
était peinte, toute de sa grandeur et vétue en 
homme, comme elle est en plusieurs endroits 4 
Withal [Whitehall].” The duchess here referred to 
was Lady Mary Villiers, daughter of the celebrated 
“Steenie,” first Duke of Buckingham, and married 
first to Charles, Lord Herbert, secondly to the 
Duke of Richmond and Lennox, and thirdly to 
Mr. T. Howard, brother of Charles, Earl of Carlisle. 
I should be greatly indebted to any of your corre- 
spondents who could inform me if any of the 
portraits so described by Madame d’ Aulnoy still 
exist, and, if so, where. Also if anything is known 
of ber portrait as a little girl by Balthasar Gerbier, 
which he mentions in a letter to her father (to 
whom he was painter in ordinary and a species of 
artistic comptroller) in the following words : “The 
little lady been painted in great haste; the 
hands, which crave a blessing from your Excellency, 
are merely outlined.” 
Wixirrep BurcHCLERE. 
48, Charles Street, Berkeley Square. 


“Laney Man.”— What is known as “ the 
Lanky Man,” a figure said to be 240 feet high, cut 
in the turf on Wilmington, attracts a good deal of 
attention from travellers. A similar figure is at 
Cerne Abbas. A good deal has been said and 
written about the White Horses. Are any trust- 
worthy particulars obtainable as to these figures, 
which appear to be no less curious ? H, T. 


Sunpay Marxets.—By a grant from Henry L, 

a market was held at Battle on every Lord’s Day. 
This market was continued until early in the 
seventeenth century, when, through the interven- 
tion of Antony, Viscount Montague, the market- 
day was changed to Thursday. This market has 
long fallen into disuse. Assuming this informa- 
tion, which I gather from the ‘Sussex Directory,’ 
to be trustworthy, I would ask whether Sunday 
markets were a frequent institution in pre-Refor- 
mation times; and, if so, whether they were all 
at about the same date, I am unable 


to ascertain the year in which Viscount Montague 
is said to have caused Sunday marketing to be 
suppressed at Battle. Henry Artrwet. 


Sash Wixpow.—Can any one give me the date 
of the invention of the sash window ? ° 
(Sash windows are mentioned by Swift.) 


Mary Ropinson, daughter of Mary 
Robinson (“Perdita”), wrote ‘The Shrine of 
Bertha,’ a novel, 1794, 2 vols. ; ‘The Wild Wreath,’ 
8vo. 1805. Is the date of her death known? 
Are biographical particulars to be — ? 

RBAN. 


Baptist Pampatet.— About the year 1674 
there was a controversy carried on between the 
Baptist “apostle” Matthew Caffyn and Richard 
Haines, both of whom belonged to the Baptist 
congregation of Southwater, near Horsham, Sussex. 
Richard Haines had been excommunicated for 
taking out a patent. He appeals against this in a 
pamphlet called ‘New Lords, New Laws; or, a 
Discovery of a Grand Usurpation.’ Matthew 
Caffyn answered this by a pamphlet entitled 
‘Envy’s Bitterness corrected with the Rod of 
Shame.’ These two pamphlets I have been unable 
to discover elsewhere than in the Bodleian, which 
possesses a single copy of each. That library also 
contains » second answer by Matthew Caffyn, 
called ‘A Raging Wave foaming out its own 
Shame,’ which refers to, and is an answer to, a 
second pamphlet of Richard Haines’s, entitled ‘A 
Protestation against Usurpation.’ This work I 
have been unable to discover either at the British 
Museum or the Bodleian. I should feel very 
grateful to any one who could direct me to a 
library where the missing tract is likely to be 
found, Is there any central Baptist hall or organ- 
ization ing ancient records relating to their 
persuasion? There is in the British Museum a 
copy of Richard Haines’s final appeal to the 
General Assembly of Baptists in London, which 
appeal was successful in getting his excommunica- 
tion reversed. C. R. Haines. 

Uppingham, 

De Brran. — Were the O’Briens 
descended from the Counts of Brionne, or Brienne, 
of Normandy, and nicknamed Brien Borhoilm 
(Brown Bear) by the Keltic population ? Sir Guy de 
Bryan bore Or, three piles in point azare ; O’Brien 
the same, with tinctures altered, viz., Arg., three 
piles in point gules. The Counts of Brionne 
descended from Richard I., Duke of Normandy. 
Its ancestor was Robert de Tonbridge, fifth son of 
Richard Fitz-Gilbert, son of Gilbert, Count of 
Brion, in Normandy (vide Gilbert de Clare, of 
Pembroke?). His son, Walter Fitz-Robert, was 
the progenitor of the house of Fitz-Walter (vide 
barony of Baynards, co. Essex). Robert Fitz- 
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Gilbert married Margaret de Bohun. Branches 
of the Brions of Normandy bore the arms of Beau- 
mont, viz., Semée of billets, a lion rampant, being 
viscounts of that town. Water Carey. 


Licoty’s Iny.—In the obituary notice of Lord 
©ranworth which appeared in the Law Times for 
Ang. 1, 1868, is the following passage: “ Among 
egal circles his memory will be associated most 
imtimately, perhaps, in future years with the 
yemmoval of the sittings of the Equity Courts from 
Westminster to Lincoln’s Inn.” I should be glad 
te know the exact date of this removal. 

G. F. R. B. 


Tex Cuannet Istanps.—Can any reader in- 
form me if there exists printed matter referring 
te the patois of the Channel Islands? I have 
Istely acquired a certain amount of knowledge of 
their peculiar nomenclature, and have been much 
struck by the fact that surnames have generally 
*wo, and often three, different pronunciations, as 
they are sounded (1) 4 la Parisienne, as in the 
mame Mauger ; (2) Anglicized, in which case the 
mame just quoted would a as Major; (3) 
according to the rules of the patois itself, when 
the name I have used for an illustration would 
have its diphthong sounded as in Italian. I notice 
many letters are silent, as, for example, the final 
Jin names like Tourtel, Touzel, Brusnel, and the 
3 in Crespigny, Tostevin, Duchesne, Dumaresq, 
and others. The last mentioned is, however, sti 
more aristocratic when pronounced as if it were 
spelt like the French Du Marais. Names like 
Le Fevre and Le Lievre are pronounced as if their 
second parts were the English Fever, Lever. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


MuacDoveatt or Loryz.—Gregory, in his 
* History of the Western Highlands and Islands,’ 
p 63, states :— 

“ Among those who during the fifteenth century 

married daughters of the family (of the clan lan Vobr, 
#.¢., Macdonnell of Isla and the Glynnes) we find Roderick 
MacAlan of Moydert, MacDo' of Lorne, and Banna- 
tyne of Kaimes,” 
Gould any of your readers give me, or tell me 
where I could find, the marriage of the Mac- 
Dongall above mentioned, or of his immediate 
ancestors or descendants, with the Christian names 
of the parties referred to? J. G. 


Bears Woop Green.—In the days before 
vailways there was a place called Bears Wood 
Green, a few miles to the east of Hatfield, in 
South Yorkshire. There was an inn there where 
folk from the western parts of Lincolnshire were 
wont to bait their horses when they went to the 
markets or fairs at Doncaster. I have been asked 
more than once how this place came by the name 
it bears, and have been driven to the humiliating 
confession that I did not know. Will some one 


wiser than I am explaia the matter? It is said, 
I know not on what authority, that there have 
been no bears in England since the eleventh cen- 


tury. K. P. D. E. 


Scorr’s ‘ Anriquary.’—Is it not probable that 
by the alchemist whom Mr. Dousterswivel (in his 
last interview with Sir Arthur Wardour) calls 
Pelaso de Taranto he intends Valescus de Taranta, 
a list of whose works is catalogued in the British 
Museum Library, and who is mentioned in Pierre 
Borel’s ‘Bibliotheca Chimica,’ vol. iii., Paris, 
1654? M. ©. Hattey. 


Ratecu. —She survived her husband, 
Sir Walter Ralegh, several years. Is it known 
where her remains were interred ? 

T. N. M.D. 

Salterton, Devon. 


Lezps Famity.—I shall be obliged by any 
clue to the Engiish location of Thos. Leeds, 1619 
—sons Daniel and William—who emigrated about 
1670 to Maryland or Virginia. Daniel published 
an almanac, 1686 (copy in British Museum). He 
was a Friend, but turned Episcopal later on, and 
arms: Argent, a fesse gules, three eagles display 
sable. A. C. H. 


“Carrion Heats.”—I have a 
small historical work, entitled “ England’s Chro- 
nicle ; or, the Lives and Reigns of the Kings and 
Queens from the time of Julius Cesar to the 
present Reign of K. William and Q. Mary, &c., 
by J[ames}] Heath ; London, 1689.” Inside the 
cover of the volume is a small printed slip, presum- 
ably from a bookseller’s catalogue, gy Sem 
inscription: “ ‘ Carrion Heath.’—Carlyle.” hen 
and where did Carlyle refer to the author by this 
name; and why “Carrion”? I should be glad to 
have an opinion as to the value of the work. My 
copy, from the title-page, purports to contain 
“copper cuts and whatever is conduceable to 
the illustration of history”; but, as a previous 
possessor of the volume has inscribed in pencil 
within the covers of the book, there are ‘‘no 
‘copper cuts’ or ‘ whatever else.’” 
P. Hare 


Grace Ovrran.—Per some reader of 
*N. & Q.’ will be able to tell me what became of 
this lady—the daughter of John Phillpott Curran, 
the fiancée of Robert Emmett, and the heroine of 
Moore’s poem, “She is far from the land.” 

W. 

Montreal. 


Batt-PLarine ix Cavacararps.—In a notice 
of ‘Somerset: Highways, Byways, and Waterways,’ 
by C. R. B. Barrett, which appeared in the Edin- 
burgh Review, April, the custom of playing 
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fives in churchyards receives mention. Was this 
ractice formerly known in Northern and Eastern 
England ? And are sports specially connected with 
a sacred building ora burial-ground supposed to be 
of any t antiquity? Has it not been asserted 
that games were connected with sun-worship 
in pre-Christian France ? A. C. 


“Revort.”—Can revolt be properly a verb 
transitive? I frequently have noticed that it is 
so used of late ; the last time I saw it was in a 
leading article in the Times the other day, which 
revolted my sense of propriety. 

E. 


Dicxiyson. —Can any of your readers give 
me information concerning Edward Dickinson, a 
“servant ” of James I., and father of the wife of 
Richard Sterne, Archbishop of York ? = 

A. 


Opp Votume.—Can any one tell me where to 
seek for vol. xiii. of the ‘ Imperial Dictionary of 
Universal Biography,’ Glasgow, W. Mackenzie ? 

T. Witsoy. 

Harpenden, 


Proposep New Hovses or PArtiaMeNT IN 
1733.—I take the following from the Gentleman's 
Magazine of 1733 :— 

“The Ear! of Burlington bas projected a Plan for 
building two new Houses of Parliament, and a Public 
Library between them, to be finish’d against next 
Session, and to cost the Public about 30,000/,"—Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, vol, iii. p. 156. 

Is there any detailed description of this plan in 
existence ; or is aught known concerning it? 

Potirtictay. 


CatLowgitLt.—Can any of your correspondents 
help me to trace the arms and igree of this 
family? Hannah Callowhill, of Bristol, was the 
second wife of William Penn, of Pennsylvania. 

Gorr. 


Tae Carpinats.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.’ give me a complete list (with the dates) 
of Englishmen who have been created cardinals, 
from Nicholas Brakespeare—the English Pope— 
down to the present time / 

Freverics T. Hiscame. 

105, Guilford Street, W.C. 


AvurHors oF QcvotaTions WanTED.— 
Consider, Man, how great thou art; 
Thy will is thy Redeemer. 
Wein, Weiv, und Gesang. 
Stood amazed, 
In doubt to deem himself a god or beast. 
Ricwarp Freer, 
Dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing u 
James Hooper, 
(Cowper, ‘ The Task,” bk. iii.] 


Beglies. 


ARMS OF THE SEE OF CANTERBURY. 
(8® §S. viii. 128.) 
Mepeswett will find that the arms are not 
peculiar to Canterbury, but are borne alike by the 
archbishops of Armagh and Dublin, and being 
merely charged with the insignia of an archbishop, 
may surely be appropriately borne by Cardinal 
Vaughan or any erchbishop in Christendom. I 
have an impression of the cardinal’s ex-libris plate, 
which, saving certain tinctures not represented 
thereon, may be blazoned thus: Gules, a staff in 
pale and thereon a cross botonée, surmounted of a 
pall charged by four crosses ye sable, conjoined 
with the arms of his family, viz., Vaughan of 
Courtfield. The shield surmounts a i 
cross and over all a cardinal’s hat. The motto 
(not that of his family) is ‘‘ Amare et servire.” It 
will be noticed that the arms differ considerably 
from those of Canterbury, Armagh, &c., in that the 
field is gules (emblematical, I am informed, of the 
blood of the martyrs), and not azure ; the cross is 
botonée, not patée; and the crosses on the pall are 
pateé, and not patée fitchée as in the arms of 
Canterbury. W. Sancrorr Ranpatt. 


According to Fox Davies, ‘ Armorial Families,’ 
p. 994, the arms described by your correspondent 
as those “of the See of Canterbury” have been 
recently ‘‘assigned by a warrant from His Holi- 
nees the Pope to the Roman Catholic archbishopric 
of Westminster.” Without touching on the ques- 
tion as to whether this grant has been confirmed 
by the Duke of Norfolk in his official capacity as 
Earl Marshal, I should like to point out that there 
is no reason for styling these the “ arms of Canter- 
bury,” any more than those of any other of the 
archiepiscopal sees of the United Kingdom, 
Dublin, Armagh, or (pre-Reformation) York. All 
these bear the crozier surmounted by a pall on a 
field azure. The newly assumed arms of West- 
minster are, therefore, simply those of a British 
archbishopric, with the marked difference of a 
field gules instead of azure. A much greater 
anomaly, and one which I have never seen ex- 

lained, is the assumption by the present Arch- 

op of Canterbury on his private seal, as figured 

by Burke, &c., of the mitre of Durham encircled 
by a ducal coronet. It would be interesting to 


know whether, and why, his claims the 
pe mpm jurisdiction of which the Durham mitre 
the symbol. 
Oswatp Honter Brarr, 0.8.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


The Earl Marshal has not issued, and could not 
issue, his warrant for arms to be granted to the 
Roman Catholic See of Westminster. The arms as 
nowured by Cardinal Vaughan were granted recently 
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the Pope. Of course any statement as to arms 

a see of the Church of England having been 
see is absurd on the 
A. 


There has been no apenane of the arms of 
the See of Canterbury by Cardinal Vaughan, as 
may be seen at a glance by comparing the two 
coats. Not only is the colour of the field different, 
but the pall of Canterbury is blazoned argent, 
edged and fringed or with crosses formée-fitchée, 
whereas that of Cardinal Vaughan is a pall proper 
with crosses patée only. On the other hand, it 
would aous that in the t seal of Arch- 
bishop Benson he has deliberately appropriated 
the peculiar mitre with the ducal coronet ex- 
clusively se to the Bishop of Durham, 
and shows an unauthenticated coat for Benson, 
which seems strange, as pointed out by Mr. Fox- 
Davies in his ‘ Armorial Families.’ In the ‘ Ar- 
morial de Gelre,’ 1334-69, the Durham mitre is 
represented as issuing out of a ducal coronet; 
and Mr. St. John Hope, assistant secretary S.A., 
in his valuable paper on the ‘Seals of English 
Bishops,’ Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 
London, 1887, xi. p. 271, points out that through- 
out the whole series of A} 

the Norman Conquest to the Reformation, the 
archiepiscopal mitre differs in no way from that of 
an ne 

D, Gai F.S. 
SSELL, F.S.A, 


Hanorp sy a Sueer (8 §, 
viii. 106).—See Whitney’s ‘ Emblems,’ 1586 :— 
When silent nighte, did scepter take in hande, 

And dim'de the daie, with shade of mantle blacke, 

What time the theeues in priuie corners stande, 

And haue noe dowte, to robbe for what they lacke : 

A greedie theefe, in shambles broke a shoppe, 
And filde a sacke, with fleshe vp to the toppe. 

Which done, with speede he lifted vp the sacke, 

And both the endes, aboute his necke he knittes, 

And ranne awaie, with burden on his backe 

Till afterwardes, as hee at alehowse sittes: 

The heauie loade, did weye so harde behinde, 

‘That whiles he slept, the weighte did stoppe his winde, 

Which truelie showes, to them that doe offende, 

Althowghe a while, they scape theire iust dese 

Yet punishment, dothe at theire backes attende, 

And plagues them hoame, when they haue meriest hartes: 
And thoughe longe time, they doe escape the pikes, 
Yet soone, or late, the Lorde in iustice strikes. —P. 41. 
These verses have a woodcut at top, wherein is 

represented the man with his head held back over 

the top of the seat, and being throttled by the 
weight of the burden which hangs down the other 
side, Bat this is not a “sacke,” as stated in the 
verses, but the hinder quarters of a sheep, with the 
tail, quite distinct. The legs are over his shoulders 
and round his throat. The woodcut thus differing 
from the text shows that the artist was acquainted 
with a version_something like that which yet sur- 


and monuments, from \ 


vives, Whitney’s ‘Emblems’ are full of old 
sayings, proverbs, fables, and folk-lore, and in this 
instance be was doubtless referring toa me te 


legend or a e. 


If Mr. Pracock will refer to ‘The Autocrat at 
the Breakfast Table,’ he will find, amongst other 
items for breakfast xii. :— 

“You remember the monument in Devizes market to 
the woman struck dead with a lie in her mouth. I never 
saw that, but it is inthe books. Here is one I never 
heard mentioned, If any of the ‘ Note-and-Query’ tribe 
can tell the story, I hope they will. Where is this 
monument? I was riding on an English stage coach 
when we passed a handsome marble column (so I remem- 
ber it) of considerable size and pretensions. ‘What is 
that?’ I said. ‘That,’ answered the coachman, ‘is the 
hangman’s pillar.’ Then he told me how a man went out 
one night many years ago to steal sheep. He caught one. 
tied its legs together, passed the rope over his head, an 
started for home, In climbing a fence the rope elipped. 
caught him by the neck, and strangled him. Next 
morning he was found banging dead on one side of the 
fence and the sheep on the other; in memory whereof 
the lord of the manor caused this monument to be 
erected as a warning to all who love mutton better than 
virtue. I will send a copy of this record to him or her 
who shall first set me right about this column and its 
locality,” 

Not far from Birdwell, on the high road from 
Barnsley to Sheffield, is a pillar answering to this 
story. At any rate, when Thomas Lister, of Barns- 
ley (died March 25, 1888), the poet and naturalist, 
went to Canada in 1884, to attend the meeting of 
the British Association amongst other things, he 
paid Oliver Wendell Holmes a visit, related to him 
this story, and was presented with the volume by 
the author as promised in the above — . 


A somewhat similar story is told of a sh 
stealer who sat down to rest against a large upright 
stone on Lambro Moor (then unenclosed), near 
Haverfordwest. The man fell asleep, and the sheep, 
wandering round the stone to the length of its cord, 
strangled him. The stone is there to this day to 
testify, and is called Hang Stone Davy. H. O. 


In July, 1849, I was sent into Devonshire under 
the care of a holiday tutor. After “en a week 
at Lynmouth, it was settled that we should go on 
to Ilfracombe. Accordingly my tutor hired a small 
donkey cart to take the luggage, and we set off for 
Ilfracombe by the then almost unfrequented coast 
road through the Valley of Rocks and past Hed- 
don’s Mouth. By-and-by we came to a very steep 
hill, and, on asking the boy who drove the cart, 
were told that it was known by the name of Hang- 
man’s Hill. He added that the name was due 
to a sheep-stealer, who stole a sheep, and, havi 
fastened the two forelegs together, put his bh 
into the loop so formed, and proceeded to climb 
the hill. He just managed to reach the top ; but. 


on preparing to descend his foot tripped, and, as 
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the boy put it, he went one way and the sheep the 
other. The latter then swung round with such a 
momentum that “ the sheep chucked [i. ¢., choked] 
the man.” Hence the name Hangman’s Hill. 


W. Penny. 
Wokingham. 


A somewhat similar story is related of an event 
which occurred in bygone days at Charlton Hore- 
thorne, in Somersetshire. On the borders of that 
parish stands a stone, apparently placed there to 
mark the boundary between Charlton Horethorne 
and Milborne Port, before the surrounding lands 
were enclosed. It is called the ‘‘ Wether Stone,” 
and gives its name to the fields adjoining. Tra- 
dition says it was so named from the following 
circumstance. A man having stolen a wether 
sheep, and fastened it on his shoulders by a rope, 
sat on this stone to rest ; the animal, either by its 
weight, or if alive by its struggles, pulled him 
backwards, and being unable to extricate himself, 
he was strangled, and when found was dead. 

Tuos, H. Baker. 

Mere Down, Wiltshire. 


A legend like that related by Mr. Peacock is 

attached to a gate known as “ Gollowsgate,” near 

the village of Marldon, about three miles from 

Torquay. The age of the story is unknown, but 

it is certainly much older than the memory of any 

person now living. A. J. Davy. 
Torquay. 


Bucxtann’s ‘Reviquiz Dirovianz’ §, 
vii. 28, 75, 136, 238 ; viii. 114).—Neither of your 
correspondents who bave quoted the two lines 
given asa foot-note in Daubeny’s ‘ Fugitive Poems’ 
appears to have noticed that as they stand in that 
work they are totally pointless and without mean- 
ing. They have doubtless been put there by the 
editor of that work, for I cannot believe that 
Daubeny himself would have so misquoted them. 
The true reading will be found in ‘The Pursuits 
of Literature,’ p. 98 (thirteenth edition, 1805) :— 

Archdeacons, rats, and such small deer 
Have been Dick’s food for many a year, 

The allusions are so well known as scarcely to need 
explanation, viz, to Archdeacon Travis and 
i Porson. Frep. Noroarte. 
[See King Lear,’ III. iv. 144,] 


Sr. Mary Ovenrre (8 §. viii. 68,115).—A very 
interesting reference to this church is to be found 
in that unique volume entitled ‘Chronicles of 
London Bridge by an Antiquary ’ (Richard Thom- 
son), London, 1827, pp. 33-45. The author says : 

** Let moe remark now, before I quit the history of St. 
Mary Overies......that there is yet extant there, a monu- 
mental effigy conveying the strongest lesson of a man’s 
mortality ; it being the resemblance of a body in that 
state when corruption is beginning its great triumph. 
Prating Vergers and Sextons commonly tell you, that the 
persons whom these figures represent, endeavoured to 


fast the whole of Lent, in imitation of the great Christian 
pattern, and that, dying in the act, they were reduced to 
such a cadaverous appearance at their decease. There 
has, however, been a new legend invented for this sculp- 
ture, as it is commonly reported to be that of Audery, 
the Ferryman, father of the founder of St. Mary Overies, 
It was formerly placed on the ground, under the north 
window of the Bishop's Court, which, before the present. 
repairs, stood at the north-east corner of the chapel of 
the Virgin Mary. Where it will be removed to here- 
after, time only can unfold, for, as yet, even the church- 
wardens themselves know not. 

“ In speaking of this pereon’s tomb, I must not, how- 
ever, omit to notice, that there is a singularly curious 
although, probably, fabulous tract of thirty pages, of his 
life, the title of which I shall give you at length : ‘ The 
True History of the Life and sudden Death of old John 
Overs, the rich Ferry-Man of London, shewing, how he 
lost his life by his own covetousness. And of his daughter 
Mary, who caused the Church of St. Mary Overs in 
Southwark to be built; and of the building of London 
Bridge.’ There are two editions of this book, the first 
of which was published in 12mo., in 1637, and a reprint 
of it in 8vo., which, though it be shorn of the wood- 
cuts that decorated the ed:tio princeps, is perhaps the 
most interesting to us, i as it beara this curious 
imprint : ‘London: Printed for T. Harris at the Look- 
ing-Glass, on London Bridge; and sold by C. Corbet at 
Addison's Head, in Fleet-street, 1744. Prica Sixpence.” 
You may see this work in Sir W. Musgrave’s ‘ Bio- 
graphical Tracts’ in the British Museum.” 

Then follows an excerpt of the book. I should 
add that an engraving of the Audery sculpture 
accompanies the letterpress. Does this curious 
monumental effigy still exist? I cannot call to 
mind ever seeing it on the occasion of any of my 
visits to St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 

Joun T. Pace. 

5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 


If Mr. Mayuew is right in saying that dfer is 
“ river-bank,” then most assuredly I believe 
that his explanation of overie to mean the “ water- 
land on the river- bank” is correct —it would 
really have exactly the same meaning as Bank- 
side, I heartily wish I had known of this derivation 
a year ago ; for the more I study the matter, the more 
it seems certain to me that Ptolemy the geographer 
was right, and that Southwark was the ancient 
Londinium. And St. Mary Overie would then 
be St. Mary on Bankside, instead of the usual 
modern interpretation of St. Mary over the Water. 

Cuartorre G. Bocer. 

Chart Sutton, 


Vatse viii. 29, 78, 116).—Under the 
heading of ‘A Novel Dance,’ Richard Twining, 
dating from Frankfort in 1781, writes, in an 
account of a ball which he attended there :— 


“I was engaged in looking at these fine people, when 

a gentleman and indy came whirling by, and bad almost 
overwhelmed me. I could not imagine what they were 
about. I bad scarcely extricated myself from the danger 
with which they threatened me, when another and 
another couple came twisting by in like manner. I 
found, on inquiry, that this was a favourite German 
called a waltz, and is performed in the following 
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manner. The lady and gentleman stand face to face. 
The gentleman puts his arm round the lady's waist, and 
with the other band he gets firm hold of her arm, You 
would at first think they are going to wrestle. Thus 
prepared, and the , entenen having got so good a pur- 
chase upon the lady, the begin to spin round and 
sound a whic have made me giddy 

& minute,” &c.—' Selections from Pa of the 
Twining Fazaily,’ 1887, p. 74. 

F. H. 


Marlesford. 


There is an article which touches on this subject 
in the August number of the Pall Mall Magazine, 
vol. vi. No. 28, entitled ‘The Follies of Fashion : 
Dancing,’ by Mrs. Parr, “Illustrated by Fac- 
similes of Originals in Dr. Parr’s Collection of Old 
Prints.” et Avpax. 


The sensation produced in English and Irish 
society by the introduction of the German valtz 
in 1813, as Raikes states, is shown by different 
poetic protests which I find among my newspaper 
cuttings of that time. Here is one :— 

Impromptu. 
How arts improve in this inspiring age, 
Peers mount the box, and horses tread the stage ; 
While waltzing females with unblushing face, 
Disdain to dance but in a man’s embrace. 
How arts improve when modesty is dead, 
And sense and taste are, like our bullion, fled. 


A separate piece, embracing a long series of verses, 


ns :— 
Sball the woman I love on another recline? 
W. J. 
Dublin, 


The line quoted by Mr, Cotzmay,— 
What ! the girl I adore by another embraced !— 
is not by Lord Byron. It appears to be by “Sir 
H. E. Bart. ,” whoever that be. See ‘N 
24 §. vii. 466. See a description of a dance called 
“Mol Patley” (sic), evidently a kind of waltz, 
spoken of with strong disapproval in the Spectator, 
No. 67 age 5 Prof. Henry Morley, in a 
note, says: “Moll Peatley was a popular and 
vigorous dance, dating at least from 1622.” 
Bovucuier. 


Eaart or Hatirax (8 §, viii, 129).—John and 
Edward Lawton were sons of Lord Halifax's sister 
Anne, who married John Lawton, of Lawton Hall, 
Cheshire. Edward, the elder of the two, married 
Charlotte, of William Trafford, Esq., and 
died 1730. John, M.P. for Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, died 1740. Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


“ Edward and John Lawton were the second and M 


third sons of John Lawton, of Lawton, in Cheshire, 
who married Anne Montagu, hter of the 
first Earl of Manchester, sister of Charles, 
Earl of Halifax. Edward Lawton married Char- 
lotte, hter of William Trafford, of Swithamley, 


Newcastle-under-Lyme, and died in 1740. John 
Lawton, the father of these two brothers, was 
lineal ancestor, by his second wife, of the present 
John Edward Lawton, Esq., of Lawton. 
Oswatp Hunter Brae, 0.S.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Rev. Marriorr (8 §. viii, 131).— 
Burgon was wrong. It is quite certain that 
“Heber and Whateley” wrote the two ordinary 
verses of 

God who madest earth and heaven. 


Mercer added two more, but these are not in com- 


mon use. 
Thou whose almighty world 
is Marriott’s, and is the only bymn of his which has 
taken its position. He wrote others, but they are 
not collected, nor all printed. 
Cc. F. 8S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 

De. Bavsurieco, if he will refer to Julian’s 
‘Dictionary of Hymnology,’ will find an ample 
answer to his question. The Rev. John Marriott 
wrote the hymns 

A saint ! Ob would that I could claim, 
Thou whose almighty word, 
When Christ our human form did bear, 
and as the information from which the article on 
Marriott was written was compiled in great part 
from manuscript notes supplied by Mr. Marriott’s 
son, it may be held to exclude him from the author- 
ship of the hymna about which Dr. BrosHrietp 
inquires. This is negative evidence. 
. On the positive side, Mr. Julian’s article on the 
ma 
’ God that madest earth and heaven 
supplies full information. It originally consisted 
of one stanza :— 
God that madest earth and heaven, 
and this is by Bishop Heber. A second stanza, 
Guard us waking, guard us sleeping, 
was added by Archbishop Whately. To this the 
Rev. Thomas Darling in his ‘Hymnal’ added a 
doxology. In Mercer’s ‘Church Psalter and 
Hymna kk’ the hymn appears with four stanzas, 
of which the second and fourth are by Mr. Mercer, 
the first being Heber’s, and the third Whately’s : 
2. And when morn again shall call us, 
4. Holy Father throned in heaven. 
In Mr. Brown Borthwick’s ‘Select Hymns for 
Church and Home’ the four verses appear, but 
arranged thas: (1) Heber, (2) Whately, (3 and 4) 


ercer. 
The whole of this matter is taken from Mr. 
Julian’s excellent article. 

W. Sparrow Smpsoy. 


and died in 1730, John was some time M.P. for 


vaRTERsTaFF (8 §, vii. 347, 413 ; viii. 33). 
—The quarterstaff of Lancashire was a more 
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powerful weapon for attack than the quarterstaff 
of the rest of England ; but the smaller staff was 
handier for defence. The Lancashire rod, or pole, 
is seven yards long, and its quarterstaff five feet 
three inches ; whereas, the pole elsewhere being 
but five and a half yards, the quarterstaff was no 
more than four feet two anda inches in length. 
Joun STILWELL. 
Hilfield, Yateley, Hants. 


Breepixe Stoves vii. 485).—Cayon 
Tartor will find a reference to the Altites, or 
Eagle Stone, at vol. iii. p. 155 of Brand's 
* Antiquities’ (1841), by Sir Henry Ellis, which 
may be called a “ breeding stone.” From this we 
may ascend to Pliny bk. xxix. ch. xii. A. H. 


Caurca Recisters (8" §, vii. 382; viii. 13, 
56, 95).—There is much to be said for Mr. Fry's 
suggestion for founding a society for printing 

ish registers. Two facts, however, must be 

rne in mind, which perhaps Mr. Fry has not 
laid sufficient stress a one is the present 
practical existence of such a society, in the shape of 
the Harleian Society’s ‘‘ Register Section,” and 
the other that the bulk of registers in England 
is so vast that any project for printing them in 
their entirety is necessarily an almost Utopian 
idea. As regards the first point, it seems to me 
that the preferable course would be to suggest to 
the Harleian Society the desirability of reorganizing 


their “ Register Section,” so that it should become | *® 


a distinct book-publishing society, open to all, and 
not merely to members of the Harleian Society. 
As to the second point, we must bear in mind the 
fact that the vast majority of entries in a register 
will interest no one, not even the most ardent 
genealogist ; and in many of them are of 
persons who cannot even be identified. While 
there is so much more matter which is of the high- 
est value to the genealogist still in MS., it seems a 
ity to mee our energies eee all the 
ptisms and burials of our parish registers. It 
may well be that Mr. Hatxen’s scheme of print- 
ing London City registers has broken down, being 
overburdened by the appalling number of the 
baptisms and burials. But we must not run into 
the mistake of printing “ selections” from registers. 
Such a course would be almost worse than leaving 
matters as they now stand ; for “selections,” unless 
they include all the entries of a name, are obviously 
very misleading. Moreover the genealogist does 
not exist who possesses adequate knowledge for 
acting as editor of such selections. 

But there is an alternative open to us, and one 
which I believe will render feasible the publication 
of parish registers upon a systematic . Mar- 
riages form bat a thirteenth or fourteenth of any 
parish register. They, of course, form the key to the 
position in a pedigree ; and though, as with other 
entries in a register, many of them will interest no 


one, obviously that is less the case than with 
baptisms and burials. Then, too, we can print 
thirteen or fourteen registers where we could only 
print one if we include all entries ; and in that way 
we shall interest a far larger circle of subscribers 
than would otherwise be the case. In other words, 
if a parish register section or society is to be a 
sufficient success in the way of attracting an ade- 
quate number of subscribers, we should in the first 
instance, at any rate, print only the marriages. 
Such considerations have lately led me to com- 
mence dealing with the parish registers of Glou- 
cestershire on these lines, by issuing a few pages of 
marriage registers with each number of Gloucester- 
shire Notes and : Some notes on this 
roject may be of service to Mr. Fry and others 
interested in the question. There are about 323 
marriages of a parish on an average wi abou 
fifteen small octavo those of the whole county 
will fill about 4,355 pages. At my present rate of 
progress it will take nearly seventy years to print 
them all down to the year 1812. But witha guinea 
subscription the whole of the parishes in the county 
could be printed in about ten to twelve years. 
That isa sufficient reason for saying that a proposal 
for printing parish registers so far as marriages are 
concerned is quite practicable; to include the 
baptisms and burials also means that it would take 
130 or 140 years to complete the work. But with 
marriages printed we should have a fairly suffi- 
cient and handy guide in ne Se the other 
entries. It would be sufficient, pre bly, to come 
down to the year 1812 only. Fifteen pages for 
each purish, representing about 600 marriages, may 
be considered an ample estimate; many of the 
smaller — will occupy only three or four 
t would not be difficult to organize a 
sufficient number of voluntary transcribers amongst 
the parish cle and others, as the work thus 
divided would be comparatively light, very differ- 
ent from that of ertaking the transcription 
of a whole register. Obviously it would be 
impracticable to issue the parishes in any alpha- 
betical or topographical order ; we must be con- 
tent to take transcripts and print them as we 
get them. And though it may seen heretical to 
say so, the question of indexing the m 
would not be urgent, and could very well 
allowed to stand over. It would be a sufficient 


boon to the genealogist to have them in print. 
W. P. W. 
124, Chancery Lane. 


Tray, Name or a Doc (8 S. viii. 6).— 
About the time of the Crimean war, so far as I 
can remember, there was a very popular con- 
cerning ‘Old Dog Tray,’ and to that I have 
attributed all references to Tray as a name of a 
dog, till a few months ago I came across a poem 
*Labin and his Dog Tray,’ by a Mrs. Charlton, 
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published in 1815, which demolished my belief, | gen called by the coun le hereabout 
and now Mr. Peracock’s note shows that, for| “lily oak,” and I have a dis recollection of 


some reason, Tray is a stock name for a dog in 
fiction. AYEAER. 


I bave always understood that Tray is put for 
draw, Latin traho, owing to the former use of the 
dog for vehicular traction. A. H. 


Shakespeare must not be forgotten :— 
The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweet-heart, see, they bark at me. 
* King Lear,’ III. vi. 62, 63. 
**Cotp Pic” (8 S. viii. 9).—I know nothing 
of cold pig as returned merchandise, but in my 
boyhood often beard lie-a-beds threatened with 
cold pig—and the lazy ones well knew that it 
meant a douche of cold water. I see the ‘N. E. D.’ 
gives this meaning. James Hooper. 
Norwich. 
(Cold pig for returned merchandise was familiar in the 
West Riding in the middle of the century. } 


A Sayine or Votraire (8" S. vii. 409, 438, 
516).—Though I have lost the reference, it is but 
fair to add that Voltaire did not confine himself 
to the line “Si Dieu n’existait pas, il faudrait 
Vinventer,” but followed it up with, ‘* Mais toute 
la nature nous crie, qu’il existe.” 

K. ten 


The church, but not the inscription, was there 
in 1879 (Murray’s ‘ Switzerland’). Cowper alludes 
to it :— 

Nor his, who for the bane of thousands born, 

Built God a church, and laughed his word to scorn. 

* Retirement,’ and note. 
Epowarp H, Manrsnaut, M.A, 
Hastings. 


Fixcer vii, 408, 492; viii. 74).—Mnr, 
K. ten Bruceoxncate’s rule will not apply to 
angel, danger, ranger, stranger, or manger. ey 
might be better spelt with a). Again, if hanger-on, 
anchor, ringer, bringer, and singer are sufficiently 
spelt, surely finger, linger, and anger require 
— g a u, 4 stronger, and 

unger. y might © anguer, finguer, 
longuer, hunguer. E. L. G, 


Allow me deferentially to differ from Mr. K. 
Ten Broucecencate. Is not danger a dangerous 
word for foreigners? It might, according to analogy, 
be pronounced dang-er, dang-gher, or dange-r; n 
is, of course, not=ng in angel. I have heard 
singer rhymed nearly with finger in Cheshire. 


Wutsoy, 
Harpenden 


Litac §S. vii. 489; viii. 38).—In my 
younger days, say thirty-five or forty years ago, 
though I have not heard it lately, this was very 


being told by a friend, in reply to a question, that 

lilac was simply a corruption from the name lily 

oak, (then) retained by the — ple. 
x. 


OMS, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


The common lilac (Syringa vulgaris) is a native 
of the north of Persia, though now acclimatized 
over Europe and North America. It was brought 
from the East to Vienna by Dusbecq, am or 
of Ferdinand I. The name comes from the Ar. 
lilak, Per. lilaj, whence, of course, Sp. lilac, Ger. 
lilak, Fr. lilas, &e. Cuas. Jas. Fire. 


Kixo’s S. viii. 49).—For ‘‘thy” cor. 
the, of which the explanation is in the proclama- 
tion of Charles II, Jan. 9, 1683 :— 

“ And all such as shall hereafter come or repair to the 
Court for this purpose shall bring with them Certificates 
under the hands and seals of the Parson, Vicar or 
Minister, and of both or one of the Churchwardens, 
testifying according to the truth, that they have not at 
any time before been touched by His om, to the 
intent to be healed of their disease, And ull Ministers 
and Churchwardens are hereby required to be very care- 
ful to examine into the truth before they give such 
certificates, and also to keep a Register of all certificates 
they shall from time to time give.” 

This was to prevent people coming more than 
once for the money which was given. So in the 
register of Hambledon, Bucks, there is :— 

“1685, May 17. Mary Wallington had a certificate to 
goe before the King for a disease called the King’s Evil.” 

In the London Gazette of Sept. 22, 1687, the 
king’s serjeant-surgeon expresses his sense of the 
neglect of the ministers in not keeping the registers, 
and of the abuses consequent thereupon. 

Ep. MarsuHatt. 


May I be allowed to suggest that the words 
“thy gift,” which your correspondent says are 
indistinct, should be touching? Every minister 
was required, by a proclamation of Charles II., 
dated Jan, 9, 1683, to keep a register of the certifi- 
cates which he granted. Without a certificate no 
one was admitted to the king’s presence for the 
purpose of being ‘‘touched.” As 92,107 persons 
came to be “touched ” between the years 1661 and 
1682, and each person received a gold coin with a 
hole in it, the necessity for the regulation is 
obvious. See ‘Parish Registers in England,’ by 
Mr. R. E, Chester Waters, 1883, p. 82. 

F. ©. Terry. 


Between the years 1661 and 1682 as many as 
92,107 persons were touched for the king’s evil. 
Each of them received a gold coin, with a hole in 
it, which—the coin, not the hole—“ was suspended 
from the neck by a ribbon.” It became n 


ecessary 
to limit the number of patients to be touched, and 
at last no person was allowed in the king’s presence 
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for that purpose who had not previously obtained 
a certificate from the minister of the ish in 
which he or she lived, that he was suffering from 
the disease. 

“ Hambledon, Bucke, 1685, May 17. Mary Walling- 
ton bad a certificate to goe before the King for a disease 
called the King’s Evil.” —‘ Parish Registers,’ p. 81, R, E. 


Chester Waters. 
Pavt Breruey. 


This certificate has already a in ‘N.& Q’ 
{see 3° S. vii. 93). By ap mation issued by 
Charles IL., dated Jan. 9, 1683, appointing the 
times at which the touch should be administed,— 

“ And all such as shall hereafter come or to the 
Court for this purpose shall bring with them ficates 
under the bands and seals of the Parson, Vicar, or 
Minister, and of both or one of the Churchwardens, 
testifying according to the truth, that they have not at 
any time before been touched by Hie Majesty, to the 
intent to be healed of their disease, And all Ministers 
and Churchwardens are hereby required to be very care- 
ful to examine into the truth before ~ give such 
certificates, and also to keep a Register of all certificates 
they shall from time to time give. 

This regulation was found necessary to keep 
down the numbers, for no fewer than 92,107 persons 
came to be touched between 1661 and 1682, and 
every one of them had a gold coin with a hole in 
it given to him, which was suspended from the 
neck bya ribbon. See ‘The History of Parish 
Registers in England,’ by John 8. Burn, 1862, and 
* Parish Registers in England,’ by Robert E. OC. 
Waters, B.A., 1883. 
Everarp Home Cotrmay. 


“Taxine a Rise” §, viii. 126).—I can add 
an earlier reference for this expression. It may 
be found in Thomas Powell's ‘Tom of all Trades ; 
or, the Plaine Path-way to Preferment,’ printed in 
1631, but written much earlier in the century, at 
least according to the editor of this booklet, Dr. 
Farnivall (1876, for the New Shakspere Society, 
vi. No. 2). Speaking of a young fellow’s chances 
for preferment in the Church, Powell says :— 

“ Next he must clime up to the maine top of Specula- 
tion, and there looke about him to discover what 
Benefices are emptie abroad, where the Incumbent lives 
only upon the Almes of Confectio Alchermis ;* or where 
one is ready to take his rise out of Sierge into Sattin, out 
of Parsonage and a Prebendarie into a Deanerie anda 
Donative let him not be slow of footmansbip in that case 
by any meanes,” 

This quotation, along with the 1678 one of Mr. 
Rossins, will make us sceptical about the ex- 
planation gives in the ‘Slang Dict.’ and copied by 
the ‘ Encyclopedic,’ that it is a “metaphor from 
fly-fishing.” However, we must not attempt con- 
structive criticism until more instances l have 
been found. H. Locrmay. 

University of Ghent, Belgium. 


* An iateresting addition to the quotations given by 
Dr. Murray in voce “ Alkermes.”’ 


‘Morxixc Hymn’ §, 
viii. 68).—In the ‘ Dictionary of Musical Bio- 
graphy,’ under ‘‘ Barthelemon,” Mr. Warrincton 
will find it stated that the tune was composed 
*fabout 1780.” I have before me ‘ Psalms and 
Hymns for the Use of the Chapel of the Asylum 
for Female Orphans,’ a new and enlarged edition, 
1794. The music is not given, but the names of 
the composers are. When it is remembered that 
the Rev. Jacob Duché was chaplain of this institu- 
tion (which chaplaincy he resigned in 1790, on his 
return to America), and note that the 1794 book 
is “a new and enl edition,” we cannot feel 
surprised at finding Duché’s name and Barthele- 
mon’s in connexion, Duché being given as the 
composer of Psalm Ixviii., T. S. Duché of hymn 14, 
and Barthelemon of hymns 8, 16 (the ‘ Morning 
Hymn’), 26, and 37. The last number, 

Come, Faith Divine, thy powers impart, 

was published about 1790 as ‘‘a duet, the words 
by Mr. Duché,” a copy being in the British 

useum. The connexion of the Rev. Jacob 
Duché with Barthelemon was religious as well as 
musical, for although the fact is not mentioned in 
the ‘ Dictionary of American Biography’ under 
“Duché,” nor under “Barthelemon” in the 
* Dictionary of National Biography’ or the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Musical Biography,’ both were among 
the earliest followers of Emanuel Swedenborg in 
this country. In Hindmarsh’s ‘ History of the 
Rise and Progress of the New Jerusalem Church 
in England, America, and other Parts,’ p. 23, I 
find, among other names of early adherents, 
‘*Mr. F. H. Barthelemon, Musical Preceptor to their 
late Royal Highnesses, the Dukes of York, Gloucester, 
and Cumberland, and of his Serene Highness the Duke 
of Brunswick, and for several years Leader of the Band 
at the Ancient Concerts and the King's Theatre.” 
In the same volume it is stated on p. 40 that 
**the Rev. Jacob Daché, Chaplain to the Asylum 
for Female Orphans, had embraced the doctrines of 
the New Church,” and that “ many of our friends 
[of whom Barthelemon must have been one] 
attended his ministry on the Sundays.” A 
further account of Duché will be found in the 
Monthly Observer for 1857, p. 79, and of 
Barthelemon (not Barthelomon) in the memoir 
prefixed by his daughter in 1827 to selections 
from his unpublished oratorio ‘ Jefta in Massa.’ 

Not only so, but on his return to America, 
Duché became connected with Glenn, the leader 
of the New Church in America, and his daughter 
Esther Duché married the Rev. W. Hill, the 
translator of Swedenborg’s ‘ Apocalypsis Explicata.’ 
It only remains to add that Barthelemon con- 
tributed to the New Jerusalem Magazine, 1790 
(of which six numbers appeared, followed in 1791 
by a supplement), seven compositions, four of 
which are of a never-completed setting of the 
Bible of the Psalms, and the remainder 
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are anthems. In the design or prospectus of the 
magazine this is 

“* We have the pleasure to add that Mr. Barthelemon, 
whose t abilities in sacred composition are well 
known, has engaged to set to music on pw for this 
work the Psalms of David in regular order from the 
Bible Version, so that the lovers of sacred melody will 
most probably be amply gratified in receiving such s 
selection of the Songs of Zion as have never hitherto 
appeared in any similar publication,” 

Of the ‘Hymns for Trinity Church, Boston,’ 
1808, I can tell Mz. Warrincron nothing, but 
the preface shows there was an earlier edition, and 
the fact that two of the hymns are by Joseph 
Proud, the earliest New Church hymn-writer, will 
serve, like Barthelemon’s tune, to show Duché’s 
influence here again. At present the first point 
will be to find the earlier edition of the 1794 
book, and then whether any musical edition of 
the same was issued in any form containing the 
* Morning Hymn.’ Witt. T. Brooxs. 


In answer to the query on this subject in 
‘N. & Q,,’ ante, p. 68, I send a copy of a few 
lines taken from a brief sketch of the ‘Life of 
Barthélémon, written by his daughter* (my 
paternal grandmother) :— 

“About the year 1780 an acquaintance commenced 
between Mr. Barthélémon and the Rev. Jacob Duchbé, 
then chaplain to the Asylum (or House of Refuge for 
Pemale Orpbans), a man of talent and exemplary piety. 
One immediate ——— of this acquaintance was 
—— to Mr. élémon to compose a bymn 


Awake, my soul, and with the sun, 
a composition which has been heard with delight ever 
since. He also composed many hymns and anthems for 
the benefit of the same charity, and was complimented 
with a governorship for life.” 

I have the book of ‘Hymns and Psalms’ 
used at the Asylum, printed for W. Gawler 
(organist) ; it has not that tune in it, though it 
has several others by Barthélémon. 

Rar Cotticort. 

East Acton. 


Estimate or (8% 
S. viii. 128).—Earl Stanhope, in his ‘ Notes of 
Conversations with the Duke of Wellington,’ gives 
at p. 81 a memorandum written by the Duke, 
dated Sept. 18, 1836, beginning thus :— 

“It is very true that I bave often said that I con- 
sidered Napoleon's presence in the field to be equal to 
40,000 men in the balance, This is a very loose way of 
talking ; but the idea isa very different one from that 
of his erry at a battle being equal to a reinforce- 
ment of 40,000 men. I'll explain my meaning ”; 
which he then proceeds todo, Na on the 
other hand, was not so magnanimous in his 
estimate of his great opponent, s ing dis- 
paragingly of him as a Sepoy general, and saying, 


we Maris, married Capt. Edward Prentie Hene- 


with an air of self-satisfaction, at Elba, “‘ His 
Lordship and I have not yet met.” In the follow- 
ing year they did meet at Waterloo, and we know 
with what result. Wellington’s own Peninsular 
troops had a truer opinion of the value of their 
general. ‘“ We would rather see the Duke’s big 
nose in the fight than a reinforcement of 10,000 
men any day,” wrote an old Peninsular officer, 
Capt. Kincaid of the 95th. At Waterloo he was 
worth more than 10,000. “Twice have I saved 
this day by perseverance,” said the Duke before 
the last great le (when Napoleon’s Imperial 
Guard attacked Maitland’s brigade of English 
Foot Guards), “and said so most justly,” adds Sir 
Augustus 8. Frazer, who was nt and com- 
manded the horse artillery. ATERLOOENSIS. 


In conversation with Earl Stanhope at Sud- 
bourn, on Nov. 2, 1831, the Dake is said to have 
used these words, viz., “Ah, yes—there was 
nothing like him ” (i. ¢., Napoleon) ,— 

“ He suited a French army so exactly! D du 
it, atthe head of a French, army ene 
thing like him. In short, I used to say of him that his 
presence on the field made the difference of forty 
thousand men.”—Earl Stanhope’s ‘ Notes of Conversa- 
tions with the Duke of Wellington,’ p. 9. 

Francis W. Jackson, M.A. 

Ebberston Vicarsge, York. 


Earts or Strain vii. 301, 
330, 394 ; viii. 115).—Not long allusion was 
made to the singular fatality attending the family 
of the first Lord Stair, who was a prime mover in 
what is known as the Glencoe massacre. It 
might also be noted that the original of Lucy 
Ashton, the ill-starred bride in the ‘Bride of 
Lammermoor, was drawn by Sir Walter Scott 
from the somewhat similar story told of Lord 
Stair’s daughter’s marriage with David Dunbar 
of Baldoon. Ricuarp Frewen 

Abbotefield, Salisbury. 


Kesre anp ‘Tae Curistian Year’ (8% S. 
viii. 6, 110).—I do not often wish to criticize 
criticism of myself, but should like space for a few 
words on the present occasion. I was admittedly 
a little byper-critical, because poetical similes 
cannot be expected always to run on all fours or 
be applied literally. But I would submit that my 
critics are still more hyper-critical. Mr. Warren 
says that the line 

This were a. ‘queror’s grief, 
cannot grammatically apply to Xerxes, because the 
word “ were ” shows that it is intended to apply to 
a general, and not a icular case. Undoubtedly ; 
but the note shows (and the story is so well known 
that this would occur to any one without the note) 
that the remark attributed to Xerxes was what was 
in the writer’s mind. Why Mr. Marsnatt should 
think I had not read the es which be quotes 


from Herodotus (and a few more) I cannot tell. 
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Not only Lord Macaulay’s famous schoolboy, but _ 
every reader of Grecian history, knows that Xerxes, 

when about to pass from Asia into Europe, looked | 
upon himself as “future conqueror.” May we 
not say, indeed, that every invader of a country 
does so? Certainly Crassus did when he told the 
Parthian am ors that he would give his 
answer at Seleucia. But Ahab’s advice to Ben- 
badad (1 Kings xx. 11) should be laid to heart by 
these would-be conquerors, What does Mr. Mar- 


SHALL mean by ‘‘ such [i.¢., that of a 
was a proper description of him at the time” 
Had the time been when he “sat on the rocky 
brow” and was in temporary ion of Athens, 
we could have understood it. But at the period 
under consideration the expedition had not left 
Asia, and the ** success” (if it may be called so) 
was only in having ered the mighty host to- 
ther. One cannot help thinking of the estimate 
ellington is said to have expressed of Soult,— 
“There is no general so capable of bringing a cer- 
tain force to a certain at a certain time ; but 
when he has got it there, he does not know what 
—— to do with it.” 
_ As I remarked before, I yield to none in appre- 
ciation of tke ‘Christian Year,’ but surely that 
feeling need not exclude any criticism. 


W. T. 
Blackheath. 


There is another royal coxwain to be noted, viz., 
Canute, who is said to have steered the barge in 
which the remains of Archbishop Alphege, saint 
and martyr, were carried over the river from St. 
Paul’s to Bankside. Alphege was martyred by 
the Danes at Greenwich in the year 1011, and 
buried at St. Paul’s. But Canterbury obtained 

ermission, twenty-one years afterwards, to remove 
body from London ; and it may have been not 
only with the purpose of doing honour to the saint, 
but also to _—- opposition at St. Paul’s to the 
removal of the sacred relics, that Canute steered the 
vessel across the Thames. 
Cuartortre G. Bocer. 
Chart Sutton. 


Cuaries J. at Lirtte Gippine S. vii 
321, 412, 472, 512; viii. 78).—If Mr Jos. 
Puituirs will refer to Dr. Peckard’s ‘ Life of 
Mr. Nicholas Ferrar,’ folio 227, he will see that 
Charles I. was at Little Gidding on May 2, 
1846. This visit of Charles I. isalso mentioned in 
‘Nicholas Ferrar, his Household and his Friends,’ 
edited by Rev. T. T. Carter Geen 1892), 
folios 310, 311. . A. Ferran. 


SPipeR-worT caLtED “‘ Trinity” (8% S. viii. 
109).—I have never heard this plant so called, nor 
do I find the name applied to it in any of my 
books. Gerard figures the plant under the name 


of Phalangium virginianum, Tradese., but gives the 
name “ Herb Trinity ” to the pansy (Viola tricolor) | 


and noble liverwort (Anemone hepatica), following 
in this Dodoensand Lyte. In most modern books, 
and generally, I think, in popular speech, the 
name is now given only to the pansy. The pious 
Culpeper, by the way, was much offended by this 
“ blasphemy.” Cc. C. B. 


The name “‘ Herb Trinity ” is given to the trefoil 
(Geum urbanum), called also “ herba benedicta ” 
and “herb bennet” (R. J. King’s ‘ Sketches and 
Studies,’ p. 86). Bat this name comes from the 
shape only, not the date of the plant also. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Buriat Custom (8" §S. viii. 108).—Ino the 
parish of High Halstow, near Rochester, in Kent, 
are about a dozen cottages on the north side 
of the church, to which there is a footpath through 
the churchyard, west of the church, which has t 
porch on the south side, and also a door on the 
north, not often used. A person died in one of 
these cottages, and on my suggesting to the rector 
it would be nearer and more convenient for the 
body to be brought in through the north door, 
the reply was, the friends would be offended, and 
think the body was not Pym | buried, unless 
bronght through the south porch. This was in 
1890 ; but I believe the rector was a Yorkshire- 
man. Artur Hosssy. 

Wingham, Kent, 


Portrait or Dr. Ricumonp (8" S. viii. 128). 
—Thongh unable to answer this query, I may 
point out that the head master of Rugby School 
from 1751 to 1755 was Joseph Richmond, not 
John. As supplementing the note under his name 
in Foster’s ‘ Alumni Orxon.,’ it may be noted that 
he entered Queen’s College, Oxford, March 30, 
1737, was usher at Rugby under Dr. Knail, was 
elected Fellow of Queen’s Dec. 20, 1753, lived in 
college 1755-1762, was ted to the rectory 
of Newnham, Hants, with the chapelry of Maple- 
durwell, Feb. 19, 1762, and survived his resignation 
of the head mastership sixty-one years. 

A. T. M. 

viii. 124).—The most curious 
coincidence that ever happened to me was some 
years ago, when I sat in the garden of Kensington 
Square reading over Myers’s poem ‘The Trans- 
lation of Faith.’ I came to the end of the first 
section, which concludes thus :— 

How faint, how fair that immaterial wraith : 

But looking long I saw that she was Faith. 
I then looked up, and saw oy ~ front, look- 
ing quietly at me, ao ty little girl, seeming 
six old. Bell, little lady,” I mf 
“and what is your name?” “Faith,” she an- 
swered. Just then some one called her from the 
other end of the garden ; she ran away, and I did 
not see heragain. The lady at whose in the 
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square I was staying was so much interested that 

she tried to find out who the child was, but did 

not succeed. Cc. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry, 


Heratopic §, viii. 107).—The arms described 
by Joan much resemble those of the present Evrl 
Somers, i.¢., the sup and motto are the 
same, although the lions, by the way, are gorged 
with a collar, not a ducal crown. Somers’s 
collateral ancestor, the famous Lord Chancellor 
Somers under William and Mary, himself chose 
the motto (“Prodesse quam conspici”) when 
elevated to the peerage in 1697. Possibly the 
plate referred to is that of his arms. 

Oswatp Howrter Brair, OS.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B, 


“Ling” viii. 107).—Mr. Drxow will 
find a note that may be of interest to him anent 
the origin of this word in the Anglia for 1889, 
p. 527. H. Locemay, 

University of Ghent, Belgium. 


‘Toe Frowers or tae Forest’ (8® 8. vii. 
506 ; viii. 74, 117, 158).—I think many readers 
will agree that Mr. Bayrwe has done what he 
attempted to see and deplore in others. ‘‘The 
medium of int ication” served its purpose 
when Mr. Barve gave information, elicited by the 
note at the first reference, but not when he indirectly 
became personal in his observations. During my 
quarter of a century’s intimate acquaintance with 
our valued publication there have been many 
notes which I personally considered hardly suited 
for its pages, and doubtless I have not been alone 
in this. If the question was left to the decision of 
each reader or contributor, the use of ‘N. & Q.’ 
would be very much narrowed and its circulation 
curtailed. ckily for our old friend and its 
readers generally, we have not the opportunity of 
arrogating to ourselves the position and duty of 
editor, and so I fear, from Mr. Bayne’s view, he 
will be “ forced to deplore where impotent to save.” 
If, however, I have in “aught offended,” I apolo- 


ize. Atrrep Jonas, F.R.Hist.S. 
Fairfield, Poundfald, near Swansea. 


Bortat or Sir Jonn Moore §, viii. 145). 
—In Medwin’s ‘Conversations of Byron’ I find the 
following :— 

“The conversation turned after dinner on the | 
poetry of the day: and a question arose as to which was 
the most perfect ode that had been produced, Shelle 
contended for Coleridge’s on Switzerland, beginning, ‘ Ye 
clouds,’ &c.; others named some of Moore's ‘Irish 
Melodies’; and had Lord Byron not been present his own 
invocation in ‘Manfred,’ or the ‘Ode to Napoleon,’ or 
on ‘Prometheus,’ might have been cited. ‘Like Gray,’ 
said he, ‘Campbell smells too much of the oil; he is 
never satisfied with what he does. His finest things 
have been spoilt by over polish...... I will shew you an 
ode you have never seen, that I consider little inferior 
to the best which the present prolific age has brought 


forth.’ With this he left the table, and returned with a 
magazine, from which he read the following lines on Sir 
John Moore's burial. The feeling with which he recited 
these admirable stanzas I shall never forget. After he 
had come to an end, he repeated the third, and said it 
was perfect, particularly the lines— 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 

With his martial cloak around him. 
*I should have taken the whole,’ said Shelley, ‘for a 
rough sketch of Campbell's.” ‘No,’ replied Lord Byron ; 
*Campbell would have claimed it if it had been his,’” 


Constance Russet, 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Errors Catatocuine viii. 125, 149). 
—I was greatly surprised in reading the strictures 
of Mz. Jonw A. Rawpotrs on the catalogue of 
the Chelsea Pablic Library. Knowing something 
of the general abilities of the librarian of that 
library, particularly in cataloguing, I hastened to 
verify, from the copy of the catalogue in my pos- 
session, your correspondent’s unfavourable rem: 

The result was only to inspire doubt whether 
he knows anything about the construction of a 
catalogue. For him to say that ‘The Fur Country,’ 
by Jules Verne, appears under the head of “ Fungi,” 
and by his opening remark to lead your readers to 
believe the catalogue is classed, when it is one of 
author and subject, shows how unfit your corre- 
spondent is to criticize. Few catalogues have 
been compiled with greater care and knowledge. 

Perer Cowett, Chief Librarian. 

Free Public Library, Liverpool. 


Jesse Winpows (8" §. viii. 28, 75, 133).—In 
the vestry of St. George’s, Hanover Square, is a 
coloured drawing of the beautiful Jesse window 
now to be seen in a mutilated condition in the 
east window of St. George’s Church, as it a 
before it was taken from its original position in a 
church at Mechlin. It will be seen, on comparing 
the drawing with the present window, that some 
portions of the old window—containing, if I 
remember rightly, a figure of the Virgin and Child— 
were not reproduced in the present window. Unless 
I am mistaken, there is a Jesse window at Fair- 
ford, in Gloucestershire. 

Arruor F, G. Leveson Gower. 


Wirnam (8 §. viii. 94, 144).—At the last 
reference Canon Taytor attributes to me the 
assertion ‘‘that phonetic change always softens 
sounds, and never hardens them.” I wish it to be 
understood that I never use the terms ‘‘ hard” 
and “soft,” except under protest—for I am nota 
seller of apples; and, further, that I was not 
speaking of “sounds” in general, but of certain 
consonants in particular, A k, followed by ¢ or é, 
easily becomes ch; which is properly called 
“ palatalization.” No one, even yet, has produced 
a clear example of the change of ch into k; and I 
suspect that, when produced, it will be found to 
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illustrate the principle of imperfect imitation ; 
quite a different principle from that of phonetic 
deca’ 

ins hime like Widcombe can become Wit- 
combe I have explained—oh! so many times! 
When voiceless and voiced consonants come in 
contact, the former of the pair gives way, and 
becomes imperfectly (or sometimes perfectly) 
assimilated. The nut is easy to crack; for it is 
difficult to see what else can happen. Voiced d, 
before c, becomes voiceless ¢ as a matter of course ; 
the next step is, that the assimilation will be 
perfect, when we shall get Wiccombe. 

Water W. Sxear. 


“Rownine THE (7" xii, 364; 
8" §. vi. 398 ; viii. 33).—The extracts 
give further information concerning punish- 
ment :— 

“In running the gantelope, the regiment was formed 
six deep, and the ranks opened and faced inwards : each 
man being furnished with a switch, the offender, naked 
to the waist, was led through the ranks preceded by a 
sergeant, the point of whose reversed balbert was pre- 
sented to his breast, to prevent his running too fast; as 
he thus passed through the ranks every soklier gave him 
a stroke.” —Grose's * Military Antiquitier,’ vol. ii. p. 108. 

But the oldest notice I have seen is given in 
“Monro His Expedition with the Worthy Scots 
Regiment [called Mackeyes Regiment] levied in 
August, 1626, &c. London: Printed by William 
Jones in Red-Crosse-Streete, 1637 ”:— 

“ Other slight punishments we enjoyne for slight faults, 

t in execution by their Camarades ; as the loupegarthe 
the gauntlet ; Swedish gantu/opp, to run through 
a hedge made by soldiers), when a souldier is stripped 
naked above the waste, and is made to runne a furlong 
betwixt two hundred souldiers, ranged alike opposite to 
others, leaving a space in the midst for the souldier to 
runne through, where bis camarades whip him with 
small rods ordained and cut for the purpose by the 
Gavilliger [provost-marsbal], and all to keepe good erder 
and discipline.” 

Joun Mackay. 


Biscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Bonciengs and its Earthworks, By Edgar Barclay, R.P.E. 
utt,) 
edn some past Mr. Barclay has contemplated pub- 
lishing the materials he bad accumulated for a wark on 
Stonehenge, but recoiled from the financial risk of the 
undertaking. Fortunately for the public interested in 
the subject, a subscription has got over his difficulties, 
and the result is the appearance of the superbly handsome 
and very scholarly work before us. That Mr. Barclay 
has definitely settled the origin and purpose of Stone- 
henge he himself would be the last to say. He bas at 
least thrown a brilliant light upon the subject, and his 
conclusions, which are obviously the result of continuous 
and intelligent observation, will command respect. He 
shows that Stonehenge, consisting as it does of stones 
foreign to the neighbourhoed and of very diverse geo- 
logical formation, is a work of far greater labour than 
has been ordinerily believed. The blue stones especially 


are, in the of petrologists, of foreign origin, and 
were de probably, from boulders from some sea- 
washed shore. Probability and history alike favour the 
view that they came originally from Brittany. The fact 
that these rocks, collected with = labour, were set up 
on a bare and desolate down, forbids the ‘notion that 
they were intended for any residential or utilitarian 
purpose, and shows, it is held, that the stones constituted 
a temple dedicated to sun worship, the stones being so 
disposed as to form religious symbols, a key to the mean- 
ing of which, drawn from folk-mythology, is supplied. 
In the Avenues and the Cursus, or, as Mr. Barclay 
prefers to call it, the Fairfield, he finds proof that the 
spot was studded with barrows when Stonehenge was 
erected, and that the multitude were not allowed to 
profane the grave mounds. From the study of the pro- 
portions and arrangement of Stonehenge, and of the 
remains discovered beneath the surface, he bas arrived 
at the conclusion that Stonehenge belongs “ to a brief 
transitional period, and was raised by British chieftains 
subject to Roman influence.” For the curious and very 
interesting measurements upon which these conclusions 
are based we must refer readers to the volume, as we 
must also for the refutation of the various theories that 
have found favour, especially of the theory of prehistoric 
antiquity. The curious fact that the trilithons of Stone- 
henge are graduated in height in the same manner as. 
the fingers of the right hand points to the nature of the 
worship at Stonehenge, and will be read with pleasure by 
the students of comparative mythology. The volume is, 
indeed, to the folk-lorist, the antiquary, and the anthro- 
pologist a mine of delight. Its artistic attractions are, 
moreover, of a high order. The numerous and, in many 
cases, beautiful illustrations are collotype reproductions 
of photographs selected from an exhibition of cabinet 
— given three years ago in the gallery of the 

ineteenth ac oe | Art Society. Special attention is 
merited by the head and tail pieces, which are exquisite, 
me ae io part from cameos and intaglios in the 
Naples Museum. The Amesbury views are also of great 
beauty. At the close of the volume is a long list of 

th on Stonehenge. Our limits probibit us from 
doing justice to a work of monumental industry and 
ability, every page of which contains matter of interest 
or advantage to our readers, Antiquaries are, of course, 
bound to possess and study the volume. We are not 
sure, however, that these even will find more to admire 
tban will the studente of primitive religion. 


Old Q: @ Memoir of William Douglas, Fourth Duke of 
Queensberry, K.7. By John Robert Robinson. (Samp- 
won low & Co.) 

RMBOLDENED by the success of his ‘ Last Earls of Barry- 

more,’ Mr. Robinson has written the life of William 

Douglas, the fourth and last Duke of Queensberry, 

popularly known as “ Old Q.”’ Materials for a task such 

as he has accomplished are fairly abundant, the most 
satisfactory portion consisting of his letters to Geo 

Selwyn, for whom he preserved a warm and bonourab 

affection. ‘Old Q”—a title bestowed upon the noble- 

map, Mr, Robinson opines, on account of his using a 

simple letter Q, in place of an tcheon, sur d 

by a ducal coronet—bad other and more appropriate 

nicknames bestowed upon him, after mature reflection, 
by men capable of forming a judicious estimate of cha- 
racter. Wordsworth refers to him in a familiar sonnet, 


Degenerate Douglas! ob, the unworthy lord ! 
and Burns hails him as the 
Discarded remnant of a race 
Once great in martial story. 
His latest biographer is not his apologist, and credits 
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him with having lived “for close on ninety years in the 
enjoyment of and wealth without 
anything worthy of a country’s praise or gra ‘ ‘0 
on estimate of his character, however, it 
is necessary to compare him with the men of the epoch in 
which, during the period of his active career, he lived ; and 
judged by this standard, though he claims few honours, 

e escapes infamy. Horse-racing and other forms of 
gambling have been for generations the pursuits of most 
men of bis class; his relations with women were lax, 
but no such charge is brought against him as that with 
which, in a letter to Selwyn, he brands Lord Boling- 
broke, who himself, beside some men of rank of the 

riod, may almost be regarded with admiration. “Old 

” was, indeed, a man of pleasure, and his wealth and 
his career on the turf are the two s that justify 
Mr. Robinson in selecting him as the subject of a bio- 
graphy. With the idle gossip which besmirched the 
reputation of Lord March and Ruglen, which was “ Old 
Q's” style before he succeeded to the dukedom which 


with him expired, Mr. Robinson has scarcely concerned | the Be 


himeelf. He has written a book containing some bright 
sketches of character, and one which, while it will hit 
exactly the tastes of the lovers of sport, may be read 
with amusement by others of more scholarly tastes. Re- 
ferring to the publication, not further to be indicated, 
that brought infamy on the name of John Wilkes, Mr, 
Robinson hopes that all the copies, about thirteen in 
number, were destroyed. If that wish has been granted, 
it has not been before the work had been reprinted. 
Mr. Rebinson’s book contributes to our knowledge of 
the latter half of the last century and the opening years 
of this. 


The Wardour Press Series of Armorial Book-plates.— 
Baronets, From the Collections of Joseph Jackson 
Howard, LL.D. (Mitchell & Hughes.) 

Next to the collection of book-plates of Sir A 

Wollaston Franks, that formed by Dr. Howard, F.S.A., 

Maltravers Herald Extraordinary, is presumably the 

most extensive and valuable; it is certainly the most 

renowned. This collection has been placed at the dis- 
posal of the editor and publishers of the present work, 
which is the first of a contemplated series. A work 
better calculated to appeal to the tastes and desires of 
book-plate collectors cannot easily be imagined, and the 
completed series will be a precious possession to all 
interested in heraldic studies, A handsomer volume or 
one commending itself more warmly to those addicted 
to the latest, and in some respects most fascinating, of 
collecting manias-has not yet been published, and the 
two hundred copies to which the issue is limited will 
be speedily appropriated. To show how thorough has 
been the workmanship—the compiler of the — ical 

notes has secured the aid of our correspondents G. E. 

Cokayne, Esq., F.S.A., Clarenceux King of Arms, and 

Daniel Hipwell, Esq. To give an idea of the wealth of 

plates, dated and undated, many of of the utmost 

rarity and most of them calculated to make the epicure’s 
mouth water, is a task not easily accomplished. Two 

Abdy plates—one, later in date, quartering with the 

arms of Abdy those of Stothard and Milward, and 

on escocheon of pretence Hamilton —are followed by 
the interesting plate of Sir John Anstruther of that 
ilk, a good sample of the armorial a of Queen Anne, 
dating probably from 1712 or 1713, Then come the 
plates ot Sir Henry Ashurst, of Water Stoke, with the 
signed date 1703, and Sir John Aubrey, of Lantrethyd, 
signed 1698, the latter dated 1798 in the ‘ Guide’ of the 

Hon, Leicester Warren. The book-plate of the third 

baronet, also Sir John Aubrey, is dated 1717, and omits 

the b of pretence, which from the second wife 


bears the arms of Lewis of the Van, Specimens of 
Chippendale plates must be over before our 
attention is arrested by the Bewickian landscape 
design of Sir Montague Cholmeley, with the shield hung, 
as at that time was not uncommon, from the arm of a 
tree. The plate of Sir William Dawes, dated 1704, is 
described by Lord de Tabley. The two shields of Sir 
Jokn Hussey Delaval are set in some marvellous Chip- 
endale ornamentation, For the arms of Sir William 
udley, of Clapton, dated 1704, the reader is referred 
by Mr. Warren to ‘N. & Q.,’ 5 8. viii, 397. One of 
two plates of Sir William Fleming is dated 1716, and 
bas the name of Van der Gucht as designer. The other 
late is undated and destitute of the numerous quarter- 
ings. Neither of the plates of Sir Francis Fust corre- 
_— to the misdated plate described by Mr. Warren on 
e strength of ‘N. & Q.,’ 58, v.65. We cannot go 
seriatim through the plates, which amount to one 
hundred, We may draw the special attention to the 
plates of Sir Thomas Gage, Lady Elizabeth Germain, 
wick plate of Henniker, Noel of Kirkby Maliory, 

Shaw of Greenoak, and the very curious plates of Sir 
Philip Sydenham. These present most known styles 
of armorial plates, and many of them are of the utmost 
rarity. We wish the editor and publishers God speed in 
their design, which will — many prized plates to the 
—— of collectors, cannot fail to encourage 
the study. 


Mr. Extior Stock announces for early publication a 
new volume of local poetry, entitled ‘ West Country Poets, 
their Lives and Works,’ edited by Mr. W. H. K. Wright 
of Plymouth. The work, which will be in 4to, size, will 
furnish ae hies of the chief English poets who were 
born or in the West Country, It will also give 
illustrations from their writings, and, in some cases, por- 
traits of the writers. 

Mz. James Hrxton, who has already issued two large 
books on chronograms, is on a third volume on 
the same subject. It will treat of many forms of chrono- 
grams met with in books, maps, plans, and in metal and 
stone inscriptions, and will be fully illustrated with fac- 
similes, views, kc. The work will be published shortly 
by Mr, Elliot Stock. : 


Rotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are req 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

words are sli rom @ passage in Shakspeare’s 
Taming of the hrew,’ II, i. 
~ (“Letters of Lord Nelson”),—Please 
sen 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE CERES SYSTEM. 
A REVOLUTION IN KEEPING LETTERS AND PAPERS, 


Attention is invited to this novel and absolutely simple plan of keeping Letters and all sorts of 
Papers. Other systems have had too much “machinery” about them to be really useful 
to the busy man. The Ceres method is practical throughout, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Dr. Le Neve Foster, F.R.S., H.M. Inspector of Metalliferous Mines, Home Office, 8. W.:—“ I find 
your Files very handy. I have two in constant use; one for official correspondence, the other for news- 
paper cuttings, pamphlets, and all sorts of miscellaneous documents relating to mining.” 

Sir F. G. Milner, Bart., M.P.:—*“Far exceeds anything brought out hitherto for simplicity and 
expedition in use.” 

H. H. Bemrose, Esq., M.P. :—‘ Simply invaluable.” 

Chas. Welch, F.S.A., Guildhall Library :—“ Very pleased with the File, and shall be happy to 
recommend it.” 


Send for revised Catalogue (56 pages and 35 Illustrations) just issued, and see the hundreds 
of users of every class and profession. 


Show-Rooms and Offices: CANNON HOUSE, BREAM’S-BUILDINGS, CHANCERY-LANE. 
Address: “ Ceres,’ Cannon House, Bream’s-buildings, E.C. 


Now . 8d. 

HANDBOOK to the ANCIENT courts ¢| NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Law, ond Rouge Croix Pervaivaat of | The Volume, JANUARY to JUNE, 1895, 
—_ HORACE COX, Windsor House, Bream's-buildings, E.C. With the Index, 
GTICKPHAST Paste sticks Price 10s. 64, is NOW READY. 

“ Honest Water which ne'er left man i’ the mire.” *,* The Index separately, price 6d.; by post, 

*Timon of Athens,’ ActI.ec. li. | Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; by post, 


6 99 1s. 3d. 
| Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS,—FURN 
The KING of NATURAL TABLE WATERS. | sew rom 8 sun tgs 


Aspect. Pleasant Posi: 
Supplied under to Her Majesty Common and Pantiles.—R. G., 13, 
the Queen. | 
PROMOTES APPETITE. PREVENTS INDIGESTION. | BR4ND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Mixes equally well with Wine, Spirits, or Milk. 
Lenton, | GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
doz. Delivered free. Cases and bottles free. 
JOHANNIS, LIMITED, 25, Regent-street, S.W. York and GAME PIES; also 
Springs, Zollhaus, Germany. 


‘| ‘HE GREAT SUCCESS that has rewarded the | FESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 

delight, mer the variows ‘The creation of the (TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 

healthy taste for harmony will, in time, yield good fruit in giving the 

people a likims for a higher state of civilization and &@ yearning for that 

which is good, noble, and true. HOLLOWAY’'S remedies werk 8 | SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


similar miracle with the organization of the body. The PILLS, by | 
their purifying influence, cleanse the biood, Fy OINTMENT gives Caution.—Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


strength and energy to the system. Disease ven out of its strong- | ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


hold, and health once again resumes its sway. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [8 8, VIII. Avo, 31, 95 
SEPTEMBER, 1895, 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 


Edited by CHARLES DICKENS. 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


THE NEW MONTHLY PART IS NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 
SERIAL STORY: 


THE DUNTHORPES OF WESTLEIGH. 


Chaps. IX, to XXIII. 


By CHRISTIAN LYS, 
Author of ‘ The Vengeance of Geoffry Lane,’ ‘ Suspicion,’ &c. 


AND THE FOLLOWING PAPERS. 
COMPLETE STORIES: 
A DELUSIVE BARGAIN. MADAME MIRANDA, 
An UNPREJUDICED OPINION. PAULINE’S EXPERIMENT. 
The BIRTH of a GRANDMOTHER. 


AUNT MARTHA’S WILL. 
BLINDMAN’S HOLIDAY. The END of a ROMANCE. 


HILDA of HILDASAY, “The WHITE FRIAR.” 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES :— 
A HOLIDAY WALE. PILLAR CLOCKS. 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. PINS. 
COOKERY: some Dainty Little Dishes. RECOLLECTIONS of ROSSINI. 
EASTERN EMBROIDERIES, RECREATION : Indoors and Out-of-doors, 
FASHIONS. SEA-DREAMS and POETRY. 
GARDENS. STRANGE SUPERSTITIONS of FISHERMEN. 
HOME NOTES. SUMPTUARY LAWS. 
HOUSEHOLD GARDENING. SWEDISH RESTAURANTS. 
LOVE in a COTTAGE, The FAMILY DOCTOR: Goitre. 
LOVE LETTERS. The RAILWAY GUARD. 
MIGRATION of BIRDS. THREE DAYS at HUNSTANTON. 


NOCTURNAL NOISES, WILL, 
LONDON: 12, 8ST. BRIDE-STREET, LUDGATE-CIRCUS, E.C. 


Printed FRAXCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream's-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. and by the raid 
N C. FRANCIS, at bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C.—Satwrday, Auguat 
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